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PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON WITH SCARF BACK, AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
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MY LOVE. 
(For F. H. B.) 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
Sue walks in a robe as blue, as blue, 
As the midnight skies of fragrant June; 
I see her eyes, so dark and true, 
And my heart beats loud, like the bells at noon. 


My love! my love! no longer a girl; 
You hear the tears whenever she speaks ; 
There are threads of silver in every curl 
That lies like a shadow against her cheeks. 


Her mouth is sunny and soft and calm, 
Only to kisses ’twill move and thrill; 

A red rose breathing odorous balm, 
When the dews of a summer night distill. 


Best and dearest, her heart is mine, 
Truer because she loved before: 

Do I dream that the fire divine, 
Flickering once, can flame no more? 


Her smile is bright and her laughter gay, 
Her deep eyes shining with peace and cheer ; 
But when she kneels in the church to pray 
She looks like an angel wandering here. 


O heart so holy, tender, and true! 

O sweet face graven and wan with care! 
A lingering life I would live for you, 

For earth is hea en while you are there. 





Plain Basque, Long Apron with 
Scarf Back, and Demi-trained Skirt. 
Front and Back. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

See illustration on first page. 

FFNUIS stylish suit, whereof we publish a cut 

paper pattern, is copied from an elegant 
Paris costume, kindly furnished us by Messrs, 
Wilson & Greig. In the original dress the skirt 
is of maroon silk, and the basque and skirt of 
white camel’s-hair, trimmed with guipure lace 
and insertion and silk fringe. 
made without lining, and is particularly well 
suited to summer fabrics and all kinds of wash 
goods, such as linen, pereale, muslin, calico, ete. 
A detailed explanation of the suit will be found 
in the New York Fashions article, and in the fol- 
lowing description of the pattern. 

DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN, 

THis suit comprises three articles — plain 
basque, long apron with scarf back, and demi 
trained skirt. 

Praiw Basque.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, sleeve, and cuff. ‘The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting the pat- 
tern together. ‘The perforations show where to 
baste the seams, and to take up the darts and 
cross basque seams; those in the sleeve at the 
top show the size and form of the under part. 
The edges of the different parts of the pattern 
that are not perforated have one-quarter of an 
inch allowed for seams, Cut the front with the 
longest straight edge laid on the edge of the 
goods. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem. This basque 
is fitted with two darts and a cross basque seam 
on each side of the front. It is cut high in the 
neck, and is elosed to the waist line with buttons 
and button-holes. The back is fitted by the nar- 
row French back, with a seam down the middle 
to the waist line; an extra width is cut on, and 
Jaid in one side pleat each side, turning toward 
the middle, forming the box-pleat on the under 
side. The coat sleeve is finished at the wrist 
by a deep cuff. Place the shortest straight edge 
of the cuff on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam on the inside. Place the longest seam of 
the sleeve on the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. Baste up, and try on wrong 
side out; if alteration is needed, take up more 
or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 314 yards. 

Quantity of lace, 21¢ yards. 

Quantity of insertion, 24¢ yards. 

Lone Apron with ScarF Back.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and 
back breadth. Cut the front with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam, Cut two pieces each of the pat- 
tern given for the side gores and long breadth. 
‘Turn the long breadth over from the top in the 
shape of a three-cornered handkerchief, bringing 
the top of the breadth even with the front edge 
of the same, and placing the three edges with the 
three notches in each evenly together, and join 
the seam all the way down. Make three pleats 
on the under side, turning down from the single 
hole, and fasten on the Wrong side. Make five 
side pleats, turning upward, in the line of perfo- 
rations, placing three holes evenly together for 
each pleat. Join the side gores and front ac- 
cording to the notches, gather the top of the side 
gores from the back to the notch at the top of 
the front side gore, and sew on the belt. The 
back breadths are not joined in the centre, but 
thrown one over the other, forming the sash 
back ; a tape sewed on the third pleat from the 
top on the under side keeps it in place. The 
entire edge is trimmed with fringe headed by a 
deep insertion, as seen in the illustration. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 534 yards. 

Fringe, 7 yards. 

Insertion, 7 yards. 

Demt-TeatnepD Skirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and back 
breadth. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edges laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gores. Put the pattern togeth- 
er by the notches, A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams. . 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 


The basque is | 
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&= With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for June 27 was issued gratui- 
tously an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing five beautiful engravings, and 
much entertaining reading matter. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for July 4. 


GP Cut Paper Patterns of the new and elegant 
Plain Basque, Long Apron with Scarf Back, and 
Demi-trained Shirt, illustrated on the first page of 
the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 439. 





tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies De Bége, Mohair, 
Camel’s-hair, Linen, and other Traveling Suits ; 
Muslin and Silk House and Street Dresses; 
Water-proof Cloaks ; Mantillas, Jackets, Fichus ; 
Traveling-Bags, Shawl-Straps, Postal-card Cases ; 
Crochet Purses, Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete., 
with choice literary and pictorial attractions. 


MIDSUMMER-DAY. 

T may be some iniinitesimal portion of 

the great system of compensations and 
balances in the universe that, since the mer- 
ry superstitions of one side of the year take 
Halloween to themselves, so those of the 
other side should have their Midsummer- 
night, though why they fastened upon the 
vigil of St. JoHn the Baptist nobody seems 
to know. It is, however, probable that the 
whole observance of the day was a remnant 
of some heathen celebration of the same day, 
allowed to continue its contemporary habit 
by reason of its harmless character; and 
certain instructions of the Latin poets, to 
the effect that it is the night on which to 
lie on the back, with the ears stuffed with 
laurel, and conjure the moon, would fortify 
that opinion. 

The formal solemnization of the day, in- 
deed, has now become, except in certain parts 
of England and Ireland, quite obsolete; but 
it was always of a simple and rather inter- 
esting character, though varying in different 
districts. Thus, for example, in the coun- 
try round Oxford the day was observed by 
a procession that carried the representation 
ofa great dragon about the streets, with dan- 
cing and revelry, in honor of a famous vic- 
tory once obtained in the shire by CUTHRED, 
who captured from the King of Mercia his 
standard, surmounted by a golden dragon ; 
and in the first court of Magdalen College a 
sermon was preached, the court being lined 
with green branches that the exhortation 
might the more forcibly bring to mind the 
exhortations of the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness. In Scotland, meantime, the sole relic 
of the day’s observance at the present time 
is in some peculiarly magnificent ceremonies 
of the Freemasons. At Melrose, after cer- 
tain processional services and a dinner, the 
great body of Masons form a line two by 
two, and holding lighted flambeaux aloft, 
wearing all their most superb insignia, and 
carrying their heraldic banners, they march 
three times round the Cross, and then pro- 
ceed to the abbey, through throngs of peo- 
ple, and with bands of music. Inside the 
abbey they three times make the circuit of 
the ruins, their torches throwing out all the 
mighty and beautiful outlines and shadows 
of the mouldering walls and mullions; and 
gathering at last at the chancel, the band 
strikes up, and they join in the song of 
“Scots wha hae,” and rockets are let off, and 
blue-lights shed their glare upon a strange- 
ly solemn and splendid scene. 

These, however, are exceptional instances 
of the form of ceremonial, the general ob- 
servance of the day in olden times being of 
a far less elaborate sort, in which youths and 
majdens, children and old men, participated. 
The initial step of this ancient and univers- 
al custom was an excursion into the woods, 
the merry-makers coming home—after hav- 
ing caught without touching it the fern 











seed, which, from its minute size, was sup- 
posed to have the quality of rendering one 
invisible—laden with green boughs and sum- 
mer flowers that they hung above their lin- 
tels—under which a lamp burned all that 
night-—till the door was shaded with green 
birch, long fennel, St. John’s wort, roses and 
lilies, vervain, trefoil, and rue, all of which 
were held to have magical properties, and the 
power of averting the thunder-bolt. This 
done, they built bonfires in the middle of the 
streets—called bonfires or boonfires suppos- 
ably because every body brovght to them 
the boon of a fagot. Some have sought to 
give a pious explanation to the origin of 
these bonfires by saying that they typified’ 
the “ bright and shining light” of him whose 
voice was heard crying in the wilderness; 
but as after the people had thrown into the 
blaze their garlands of vervain and violets, 
believing that so all their ills were con- 
sumed with them, it was their habit to 
leap through the blaze themselves, the whole 
thing would seem to be more closely allied 
to the fires of Moloch than to any thing else. 
While the fires burned, the town was pa- 
trolled by a watch, which every male citizen 
was expected to join unless he sent a substi- 
tute; and, after taking an oath to keep the 
peace, this watch strolled up and down, dee- 
orated with wreaths apd ribbons, sometimes 
with jewels and all their bravery. Often 
in such large places as London this watch 
on its parade became a sight worth seeing, 
numbering as many as a couple of thousand 
men, carrying torches on long poles, bright 
with garlands, and gay with songs; the no- 
bles made a practice of coming out to see it, 
and King Henry brought CATHERINE of 
Aragon and his court to view it before he 
abolished it on account of his fear of the ul- 
timate dangers of such an assemblage of 
armed men. 

Probably this order of the monarch’s, by 
putting an end to the watch, put an end to 
the fires naturally, and so gradually to the 
whole set and ordained mode of celebration, 
and left it to people’s fancies to do as they 
would in the matter; while the fact that 
every race, as it becomes more enlightened, 
seems to lose something of that spirit of 
unthinking revelry and childish merriment 
which characterizes its earlier years is, per- 
haps, answerable for the final extinguish- 
ment of the general holiday-keeping incli- 
nation. Still, now that the day, except for 
here and there a region that retains it, has 
abandoned all preordained recognition, it is 
none the less a day of mark with the young, 
who celebrate it after the same fashion as 
that in which they celebrate Halloween, al- 
lowing for the different season of the year, 
and probably as satisfactorily as if after the 
elder fashions, for superstition still claims it 
for its own. 

On the eve of this day, it is held by cer- 
tain of the wise, the souls of all sleepers 
leave their bodies, and resort to the place 
where, by land or sea, death shall finally give 
them enduring release. If you want to keep 
soul and body together, kind reader, beware 
how you suffer yourself to fall asleep be- 
tween dark and dawn of Midsummer-eve ; 
and you must, moreover, for that time, avoid 
the water, for there the fairies have for a day 
and night absolute power; but if in search 
of an entertainment that would be very cer- 
tain to keep your eyes open, you can go, 
fasting, to the church porch, and there, as 
you watch all night, you will see the spirits 
of those who are to die the next year come 
knocking at the door—as ghastly a knock- 
ing as that at Macbeth’s door, where murder 
waited on the sound. 

But less awful practices than such as this 
are those to which the majority of people 
who regard St. John’s Day as a thing of pleas- 
ure now resort. They are the simple efforts 
of maidens, not to see any body’s soul leave 
its body—phantoms concerning which they 
have no curiosity—but to conjure up phan- 
toms among which they shall find the possi- 
ble lovers of the future. Would you know 
the formulas by which in green Ireland or in 
merry England the young girls proceed to 
find this unknown quantity? There are 
scores of them, but a few will answer all 
purposes ; and they are so simple that they 
would need the help of little witchcraft but 
that of rosy dimpled cheeks, bright eyes, and 
laughter: for if two make a cake, two bake 
it, two break it, and all silently place it 
under the pillows, the coming man will ap- 
pear in the still watches of the night—and 
could any thing be easier, and does it need 
the old witch of Endor at all? Or, if you 
like better, yon have nothing to do but to 
throw hemp seed over your shoulder, singing, 

“Hemp seed I throw, 
Hemp seed I sow, 


And he that is my true love 
Come after me and hoe!” 


And that is sure to fetch the fetch. Or else 
you may lay a cloth upon the table, with 
bread and cheese, and sit down to a repast, 
leaving the door open, and the lover will en- 
ter, will bow, and break bread and retire 
again. 


Or perhaps you have a lover, and 





the question is not of his existence, but of 
his faith; then plant a flower in clay, and 
accordingly as it inclines to left or right he 
is true or false—far be it from us.to indicate 
which! Still another charm to be tried, and 
a prettier than any, if you have time enough, 
is that which requires you to go backward, 
silent and under the moon, and pluck a rose ; 
shut it up in white paper till Christmas-day 
—it will be as fresh as on the night you 
pulled it—pin it on your breast, and he that 
is to be your true love will come and take 
it off. 

But, in seriousness, there is something to 
be regretted in the circumstance that so 
beautiful a time as Midsummer’s, one when 
all days are “bridals of the earth and sky,” 
should be left to such meagre celebration. 
It seems as if we should rejoice sufficiently 
in this perfection of the year to greet it gay- 
ly; and we advise all our readers who love 
summer, and feel June in their veins, to make 
their own celebration of the season, not with 
wizardry and riot indeed, but by reading the 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and regaling them- 
selves afterward with MENDELSSOHN’s Mid- 
summer-Night’s music, and, that accomplish- 
ed, they will have made a festival where the 
genius of poetry and of music, the elves of 
England and the gods of Greece, have been 
down and made merry with them! 





OUR NEIGHBOR. 


F we could be made aware of the estima- 
tion in which our neighbor holds us, we 
should be no less surprised or chagrined than 
he, should he come into possession of our 
opinion of himself. What motives we have 
assigned to him of which he never dreamed! 
with what virtues have we crowned him to 
which he does not pretend! Yet we ac- 
knowledge our incomplete comprehension 
of him, and when he pleases to discourse of 
himself we listen, hoping to find some hint 
that shall help us to unriddle this Sphinx. 
His love affairs, his children, his servants, 
interest us almost as much as our own; he 
is a perpetual novel, which he who ruvs may 
read; but as classical students assert that 
we fail to grasp the subtle significance of 
the Greek and Latin authors unless we study 
them in the original tongues, so our transla- 
tion of our neighbor’s epic or idyl is never 
quite literal—loses something intangible 
but essential in its transit from mind to 
mind. We know our neighbor’s face, his 
mien, his cireumstanees; but whether they 
fit his inner man, or are only travesties upon 
it, we have no data from which to deter- 
mine, unless conduct may be said to furnish 
them. The importance of loving him as 
ourselves, and the difficulties that attend 
the attempt, may be exemplified by the 
number of people who, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, yet fail in an eminent de- 
gree. Almost the entire active principle of 
Christianity is involved in the effort, and 
yet, though we manifest a passive amiability 
toward humanity, and have no quarrel with 
the race of mankind, entertaining a languid 
sympathy for its sufferings, there are few 
of us with whom the love of our neighbor 
comes into any sort of competition with love 
for ourselves. This may be partly owing to 
the enormous vitality of the instinct of self- 
preservation, and the ignorance of its own 
powers which exists in the human heart. 
Each one of us who foregoes some benefit 
for the advantage of others is groping after 
the divine law as surely as the seed reach- 
ing toward the sun; but self-flattery being 
one of the most common of faults;W?hen we 
have acknowledged the beauty and suffi- 
ciency of this law we are apt to imagine 
that we have, in fact, fulfilled it, when our 
every-day life is a direct imputation, per- 
haps, of our theory. Sometimes, it may be 
in moments of supreme content, when the 
world goes well with us, and we are enjoy- 
ing our own way to the utmost, we are 
moved to wish that every body might have 
their own way too, without reckoning at 
what expense it has been purchased, for, 
“One shall grasp and one resign, 

One drink life’s rne, and one its wine ;” 
and where one does as she pleases, two, in 
many instances, must do what displeases. 
It is true that Mr. Avoirdupois could not be 
able to take advantage of his customer’s ne- 
cessities to swell his bank account if he 
were as anxious for his neighbor’s welfare 
as for his own, if he could not relish his 
capon while Lazarus lingered uncomforted 
at his gate. Shylock would feel as if his 
best talent were wasted if he*could not ex- 
act usury, from a tender regard for his bor- 
rower; it would seem a paradox that the 
golden rule should lessen the receipts of the 
money-changers. And how would it aston- 
ish Fagin to discover that a gold snuff-box 
was worth as much to him in another’s pock- 
et asin hisown! Yet Shylock loved Jessica ; 
the germ of love for his neighbor gave inti- 
mations of its existence; but in the best of 
us this regard is too often something partial 





and particular. We commend ourselves for 
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loving those who love us, who interest us, 
who are related by blood or breeding ; but 
it is not demonstrated that we love even 
these as well as ourselves, except in a few 
isolated instances, which admonish us that 
the advice was literal, since it has been 
found possible to follow it. 

“Love,” says ALEXANDER SMITH, “is the 
discovery of ourselves in another;”’ and as 
that discovery must always be incomplete, 
the sentiment it engenders is naturally par- 
tial. Perhaps it would be too much to ask 
of any one that she should take as much 
pleasure in the India shawl of her neighbor 
as in her own; that the new stone front of 
her friend should afford her the same satis- 
faction as if she shared it; that the success 
of another’s venture should make amends to 
her for the failure of her own; that she 
should receive no comfort from outshining 
others, or, like Mrs. Wilfer, in putting the 
neighbors to confusion; but is it too much 
to demand that she shall regard their short- 
comings with the same leniency which she 
exercises toward her own? 

Our neighbor is, in truth, something of a 
potentate: he influences our behavior, he 
decides upon our style of living, he dictates 
the cut of our clothes, he selects our ac- 
quaintances, and has a hand in determining 
our preferences. There are few of us who 
dare to quote the poet he condemns, to pro- 
fess the creed he forswears, or to rear our 
children to other aims than those he teaches. 
We live, marry, make our wills, and are 
buried to suit him, and yet we do not escape 
his reproof nor enjoy his commendation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

PLAIN BASQUE SUIT WITH SCARF BACK APRON, 
MIVHE tasteful suit illustrated on our first page, 

and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, has a plain stylish basque, and a long 
graceful apron with folded sashes for back 
breadths. This excellent pattern is used for 
all summer materials, from the light camel’s- 
hair to be worn at the sea-side, and the dressy 
striped and checked silks for dinner dresses, to 
thinnest muslins and grenadines. ‘The model 
from which the illustration was made is of white 
camel’s-hair, trimmed with white crimped tape, 
headed by black velvet ribbon, upon which white 
guipure insertion islaid. For such materials the 
skeleton basque is used—that is, the basque is 
made withont lining—and this should be the case 
with all wash goods, as the lining is apt to shrink 
differently from the outside fabric. This basque 
fits smoothly over the hips, and has two darts in 
front. The back is the French shape, with a 
single seam, and there is a slight fullness added 
at the waist by pleats in the seam. ‘The neck 
is finished by a pretty standing collar made of 
the velvet and lace, which is to serve as an outer 
collar instead of a neck-tie. ‘The coat sleeves 
have a deep trimmed cuff. A bow of black vel- 
vet is at the throat, and another heads the pos- 
tilion pleating behind. The beauty of the apron 
consists in its length and clinging drapery. It 
is drawn up high on the tournure, hooked there, 
and the folded sashes, which are almost three- 
cornered when completed, make most graceful 
back drapery. With a white camel’s-hair basque 
and apron, the lower skirt is usually of black silk ; 
violet and chestnut brown silk skirts are also 
worn to complete such suits. Dressy black silk 
suits made in this way are elaborately trimmed 
with jet embroidery and jet lace or fringe. 
Grenadine suits have knife pleating on the apron, 
and merely a piping on the basque. Spanish 
lace, with the figures outlined by jet beads, and 
also guipure net, both plain and beaded, are used 
for basques and aprons, to wear over black silk 
or grenadine for carriage and dinner toilettes, 
De bége traveling suits made by this pattern 
have ball fringe on the apron, or else a side 
pleating of the material, or perhaps merely a 
bias band of silk. When this model is used for 
Swiss muslin over dresses the trimming is of 
Valenciennes lace and insertion. ‘Thin écru ba- 
tistes are trimmed with linen lace of the same 
color, and the dark blue batistes have ruffles of 
écru open-worked embroidery, or else écru gui- 
purelace. For simpler suits of eambric, percale, 
or linen lawn many ladies prefer to lengthen 
this basque, and omit sewing up the darts, thus 
having a sacque which may be worn either loose 
or belted. At the furnishing houses there are 
charming over dresses made of écru batiste cov- 
ered entirely with the fashionable English em- 
broidery, trimmed with a scant embroidered 
ruffle and bows of black velvet. The basque or 
loose sacque and apron are to be worn over black 
silk skirts, and cost from $60 to $75. There 
are also pretty breakfast dresses made in this 
way of linen lawn, with black or blue stripes, 
sold for $13 or $14; a lower skirt is with these, 
trimmed with one or two shirred ruffles. If a 
little Italian Valenciennes edging is used, and 
the ruffles are fluted, the suit costs $15. 

‘There is a marked preference this season for 
simple suits of washing goods for morning wear. 
With the first June days the thin woolen goods 
are laid aside for sea-side and country wear, and 
the city heat is made endurable by dresses of 
muslin or linen. ‘The simplest and ledst ex- 
pensive of these are made of seersucker, or rather 
of the striped gingham known by that name. 
This is very durable, washes well, comes in 
stripes of brown or grayish-blue with white, and 
is sold for 12} cents a yard, That with even 
stripes makes up prettily when trimmed with 
ruffles of the same, or else with many rows of 
white braid. The belted sacque and long round- 
ed apron over-skirt is the prettiest model for such 





suits, though many ladies use loose polonaise 
patterns. ‘This seersucker, with which the stores 
are overstocked, also makes pretty wrappers, 
blouse - waists, and children’s dresses. The 
pleated blouse-waists are now worn in basque 
style, that is, they extend over the hips, and are 
trimmed on the edge, instead of being tucked 
away out of sight below the belt. For more ex- 
pensive and dressy wash suits the choice is the 
open-worked écru batiste, or else the dark blue, 
either plain or dotted, 


SMALL ITEMS. 


One of the most elegant novelties is the scarf 
of fine Valenciennes worn tied around the neck, 
with loose hanging loops and ends. It is made 
of Valenciennes insertion, with lace on the sides 
and ends. ‘This is cooler-looking than the long 
black lace scarfs now universally worn. 


The fashionable belt for black dresses, worn . 


alike with basques and polonaises, is entirely coy- 
ered with jet beads, as if made of solid jet; a 
fringe of jet hangs from the lower edge. New 
black sashes are of gros grain ribbon, embroidered 
with jet clusters in each end, and richly fringed. 
With plain morning suits a belt ribbon is worn, 
and a square bow with short ends is made of 
narrow gros grain ribbon, and fastened on the 
left side, or else directly in front. 

Very low slippers are more worn than the 
high Marie Antoinette shape. They are lightly 
trimmed with ribbon and lace, instead of the 
heavy velvet rosettes formerly used. With these 
are worn écru Balbriggan stockings of the dark 
buff shades that have a silky look. These are 
often ribbed or embroidered, and still oftener are 
striped with colors. Women of fashion have 
adopted this expensive and showy hosiery, but 
those of conservative tastes are slow to relinquish 
the snowy white stocking. 


SUMMER SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Fine twilled stuffs resembling the camel’s-hair 
worn by ladies are the choice fabrics for gentle- 
men’s summer suits. ‘These are imported in very 
dark blue, black, and white, and are employed 
for the entire suit. ‘The coat is either a reefing 
sack or a cut-away coat. There is also a special 
preference for checked suits in gray or brown 
shades, to be used for business suits in town, and 
for traveling and morning wear out of town. The 
coat with these is the London walking coat, sin- 
gle-breasted, buttoned high on the breast by a 
single button, and cut away. The single-breast- 
ed vest may be with or without a collar. The 
trowsers are the loose English shape without 
spring bottoms. If the suit is designed espe- 
cially for traveling and excursions, the coat is a 
double-breasted sack. For afternoons at coun- 
try-seats and the summer hotels, and on all oc- 
casions where the full-dress swallow-tail is not 
required; dark cloth frock-coats are worn, and 
are longer than those lately in vogue. With 
this coat, the pantaloons are of what dealers call 
white batiste, a thick soft cloth, all wool, worth 
$5 or $6 a yard. The vest worn with this and 
with all other suits, for variety’s sake, is of white 
duck, double-breasted, fastened by four buttons, 
and consequently not cut very low. White, 
brown, and gray linen coats, and, indeed, whole 
suits of linen, will be worn, 


SUMMER HATS, 

There is as great variety in gentlemen’s sum- 
mer hats as in ladies’ bonnets, and a column 
would be required to describe them. The prev- 
alent fancy, however, is for English shapes with 
high square crowns and curled brims. ‘These 
are shown in Milan braids, white, black, brown, 
drab, and the stylish London- smoke color. 
This is the regulation city hat for summer, and 
costs $6. For blondes the white Milan with 
blue ribbon band is the first choice ; dark com- 
plexions and sunburned faces look best in the 
fashionable dark straws. Far less stiff than 
these are hats of soft white split straw, with half- 
high crown and soft brim, without wires or stiff- 
ening of any kind. This light, comfortable hat, 
fine enough for a lady, is also $6. Mackinaw 
straws, rough-looking but soft, and not to be in- 
jured by rain or sun, retain last year’s jaunty 
shape, and cost from $2 50 to $6. Napoleon 
blue ribbon bands seem to be most in favor on 
white straw hats. Rough-and-ready straw hats 
for rough use are $3 or $4. The prettiest felt 
hats of pale gray have soft yet flat brims and 
square crowns. Gentlemen too often destroy 
the beauty of these hats by pointing and indent- 
ing the crowns in the way brigand and army 
hats are worn. Price $5. There are also stiff 
felt hats, staid and sober-looking, with stiff taper- 
ing crown and hard brims, marked $5, but not 
nearly as pleasing or as comfortable as the soft 
felts. For the races are large wide-brimmed 
felt hats, either black or brown, with dented 
Tyrolean crowns, surrounded by a wide band, in 
which a cluster of pheasant’s feathers is stuck. 
The dress hat for summer is white short-napped 
beaver, made with slight bell crown and English 
curve, and provided with a cork ventilator. 
‘The same shape is also made in silver pearl cas- 
simere, and each is sold for $7. The stove-pipe 
crown lately introduced for silk hats has become 
so common that fashionable hatters have already 
abandoned it for bell crowns. White cassimere 
hats with black bands are suitable for mourning 
only, and are not worn out of mourning by gen- 
tlemen of taste. 

NECK-TIES AND HOSIERY. 

English-looking neck-ties of light checks and 
changeable colors, with small figures in them, 
are chosen for morning and day wear with the 
English check and twilled suits already de- 
scribed. Those with lengthwise stripes are also 
popular. For more dressy wear are grenadine 
neck-ties, either black or blue, with plain ground, 
or perhaps small white spots, blocks, or Japanese 
figures; these cost $150. Very black-blue China 
erape neck-ties are worn both by ladies and gen- 








tlemen. The fancy for folded white lawn ties 
continues; gentlemen of fine complexion buy 
them by the dozen, and wear these cool clerical 
cravats all summer, 

There is little of comfort or beauty, however, 
in the colored socks which it is now the caprice 
to wear. Merchants say that dark navy blue and 
bright scarlet Balbriggan socks are far more sala- 
ble than the cool-looking écru and flesh-colored 
Balbriggans. These gay colors will, it is said, 
be worn with low shoes and white pantaloons. 
They cost $1 50 a pair. ru silk hose with 
colored lisle-thread stripes are $2 a pair. Striped 
lisle-thread socks are $1. 


FOR YOUTHS AND SMALL BOYS. 


It is a difficult question with mothers to know 
how to dress youths who are not yet men, nor 
are they small boys. The best houses provide 
for these the Chesterfield suit of dark fine cloth 
bound with galloon. ‘The coat has a short skirt, 
and copies the styles fashionable for gentlemen. 
A dark cloth coat, with white batiste pantaloons 
and white vest, is their fashionable summer dress 
suit. They also wear brown and white linen and 
duck suits. 

Smaller boys wear knee pantaloons until they 
are ten years old. Sailor suits now in vogue 
have a double-breasted jacket, or reefing sack, 
with a sailor collar. The blouse sailor shirt is 
still worn. The prettiest are of light cream-color 
and white flannel, with blue anchors for orna- 
ment. The regular pea-jacket is also worn by 
these little fellows. Their common suits are 
made of colored linen, and of the excellent gray 
cassimeres that wash like cotton. ‘These have 
double-breasted skeleton blouses and knee panta- 
loons. Bought ready-made, they cost from $6 
to $10; made to order, they are from $10 to $18, 


BOYS’ HATS, 


Large boys wear the stiff English hats of Milan 
braid, with high crowns, closely curled brims, 
and blue ribbon band. Ladies are also using 
these hats during summer when riding on horse- 
back. For small boys are rice Dunstables, with 
tapering crowns, rolled turban brims, and a black 
velvet band: $4. Blue and brown mixed straws 
to match boys’ suits are $3. Beautiful sailor 
hats for little fellows are of English soft straw, 
with wide soft brims, and blue ribbon band with 
streamers: price $2 50 to $4. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. Witson & Greia; W. 
R. Bowne; Brooks Brotruers; Union Ap- 
ams; and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Morean Dix, rector of Trinity 
Church, in this city, was married on the 3d June 








to Miss Emity Worsry Sovurrer, daughter of | 


the late James T. Soutrer, banker, of this city. 
The clergy of Trinity parish, the wardens and 
vestry-men, and a few personal friends and rela- 
tives of the bride and groom, were present. On 
the 20th they sailed for Europe, the vestry of 
Trinity having tendered the rector a vacation of 
six months. With the exception of an occasion- 
al absence for a couple of weeks in midsummer, 
this is the first time Dr. Drx has been absent 
from his post, after a zealous service of nearly 
twenty years. 

—Mr. WINCHESTER, head of an American firm 
which has executed large contracts for rifles for 
the Turkish government, has been honored by 
the Sultan with the order of the Medjidie of the 
third class, 

—It does seem as though the most singular 
things men do in this world is when they sit 
down to make their wills. Here, now, is the 
ease of one Martin O. WALKER, one of the 
wealthiest men of Chicago, who died a few days 


| since, who places all his property in the hands 


| of four trustees; directs that they shall pay each 





| of his two sons annuities which shall not be less 
| than $800 nor more than $5000, but within these 


limits gives absolute discretion to the trustees ; 
provides that the estate shall be divided among 
the grandchildren of the testator upon the death 
of his sons, and, failing issue from the sons, that 
it shall be kept intact for twenty-one years, and 
then be used for benevolent purposes, according 
as the trustees may direct. The trustees have 
almost absolute power over the property. 

—Four thousand two hundred dollars were 
subscribed within three days for the statue of 
the late Dr. LivinesTong, which is to be erected 
in Edinburgh. The design accepted is that of 
Mrs. HIxts, sister of Sir Nog Paton. 

—The Prince of Wales, following the bad ex- 
ample of his predecessor, GEORGE IV., and his 
royal brothers, has been running into debt to 
the amount of $300,000, notwithstanding his 
large income from the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
the princely allowance made by Parliament to 
himself and his wife, and the interest on the 
handsome amount left by his father. The ag- 

regate income of the Prince is not less than 

50,000 a year, every penny of which, it seems, 
he spends, and now he comes to Parliament 
‘short,’’ and asks that body to help him out. 
His reason is that the debts have been incurred 
in the performance of state duties which have 
been imposed upon him by the Queen. The 
Prince is a very shrewd fellow in his money- 
matters, and has always borrowed the funds ex- 
pended on these occasions, refusing to use his 
own, and saying that in the end either Parlia- 
ment or his mother must pay for that sort of 
thing. That is his side of the story. 

—Mr. Witiiam C. Howe ts, editor of the 
Ashtabula (Ohio) Sentinel, has been appointed 
United States consul at Quebec, a selection that 
will be received with general satisfaction by the 
press and public. He is the author of several 
clever stories, and is father of Mr. Winuiam D. 
HOWELLS, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

—Speaking of popes, as Pius IX. has now en- 
tered on his eighty-third year, it may be curious 
to show what popes have lived beyond that age. 
Bonrrace VIII. (1294 to 1308), Pau ITT. (1534 
to 1539), CLEMENT X. (1670 to 1676), and INNo- 
cENT XII. (1691 to 1700) all died between eighty- 
four and eighty-six. Jean XII. (1316 to 1334) and 
CLEMENT XII. (1730 to 1740) at from ninety to 
ninety-two; while Gregory IX., nephew of In- 
NOCENT II., the most violent adversary of Frep- 
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ERICK II., and who was driven from Rome sey- 
eral times, lived to the age of one hundred. 
Hitherto, in the historical period, no pope has 
died between eighty-six and ninety years of age, 
and the only one who lived beyond ninety-two 
completed the century. 

—The last new musical sensation in London 
is Madame Essrporr, a pianist from Russia, 
whose performances at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs are pronounced by the critics to be equal 
to any thing by Von BuLow and RuBINnsTEr. 

—Mrs. Saran Lapp, who died recently, at an 
advanced age, in Augusta, Maine, was the last 
survivor of those sixteen little girls who repre- 
sented the States of the Union in a civic and mil- 
itary pageant given at that place, upon the occa- 
sion of the first observance of the death of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, formerly of Virginia. 

—PatTtTI sings no more in Paris at present. 
She blandly asks brother-in-law StrakoscH to 
give her $1250 per night, while the theatre only 
holds $2500. Maripran and Sontae in their 
best days were quite content with $10,000 a 
year. 

—The GRANT-SaRTORIS nuptials have brought 
out this anecdote: At a marriage in England, 
while the bridal party were kneeling before the 
altar, a mischievous groomsman poked the 
groom in the ribs, and caused the poor fellow 
to laugh aloud. The bride followed suit, the 
bride- maids ditto, and the clergyman rose up 
in his wrath and said he would not marry such 
an impious couple. Indignantly he retired from 
the church, and no one could persuade him to 
return, The moments were fleeting, and twelve 
o’clock came with the knot untied. No mar- 
riage can take place in England after that hour; 
so there was nothing left for the bridal party to 
do but return home and wait another day, when 
they could appear soberly and reverently to take 
their vows. 

—That was a fine bit of comfort enjoyed by 
the Rev. CHarLes GLossop, who died a few 
weeks since. He was for sixty-three years rec- 
tor of Road with Wolverhampton. The living 
is worth about $13,750 a year, with house, and 
the population less than 1000. Kings and em- 
pires have passed away during his long pastor- 
ate, but he kept right on doing his duty and 
taking tithe. 

—Mile. LasJEUNESSE (or Mlle. Albani, as she 
is professionally called, because she came from 
Albany, New York) is about to change her local 
habitation and her name by marrying Mr. Gyg, 
a son of the London operatic manager. At St. 
Petersburg last season Mile. Albani was almost 
as successful as Madame Patti. She is grace- 
ful, refined, has a fresh youthful voice, a most 
engaging manner, and knows how to sing. She 
is not a great dramatic artist like Ni_sson or 
PatTI, but is a very attractive singer, and, off the 
stage, a very charming young lady. 

—Colonel Hiaernson, of Boston, wld a story 
at a Free Religion festival the other day of a 
Philadelphian who met a Bostonian, and re- 
marked that Boston would be a beautiful city 
ifit were only laid out differently—like Philadel- 
phia, for instance. ‘ Well,” replied the Boston 
man, ‘if Boston ever becomes as dead as Phila- 
delphia, we will try to lay it out like that city.” 

—Mr. Hart y, Second Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, says Mr. Bristow is the eight- 
eenth Secretary that he has seen assume the of- 
fice since he entered the department, and is the 
youngest of them all. When Mr. Hartiy came 
into the department there were only four clerks 
required to do all the work in the Secretary's 
office, and even then their labors were not very 
arduous. 

—Memorandum of chivalric incident in Ber- 
lin, worthy of place beside that of Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH, who covered the ground with his 
cloak that Queen ELizaBeTH might not soil her 
feet: It appears that the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia and his little wife, the English princess, were 
unduly late in their arrival at the gala dinner 
given to the King and Queen of Saxony during 
their recent visit to the Prussian court, and 
through some misunderstanding the carpet lead- 
ing from the carriage-way to the castle door had 
been removed by the servants. It was a wet, 
disagreeable day, the pavement was sloppy, and 
the princess was in full dress, with voluminons 
train, and feet shod in slippers. With an im- 
pulse of chivalry worthy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the prince threw off his wrap and spread it 
upon the ground for the princess to tread upon. 
She entreated the prince not to spoil his gar- 
ment by conversion into a carpet; but the prince 
was true to the demands of the situation, and 
conducted his wife over the bridge he had im- 
provised. 


—Things do turn out oddly. A few weeks 


| since Henry Warp BEECHER prayed that the 





Presbytery of Chicago might acquit Davip 
Swine of the charge of heresy. Thirty years or 
more ago Davip Swine’s uncle, Rev. SayREes 
GaZELY, of Ohio, voted to convict the father of 
Henry WarD BEECHER, who was arraigned be- 
fore the Presbytery of Cincinnati by Dr. Witson 
for heresy. 

—Sir FREDERICK PoLLock has undertaken to 
edit, and Messrs. MACMILLAN to publish, the 
autobiography of the late Mr. Macrgapy, with 
selections from his copious and interesting jour- 


al. 

—The late Chief Justice Ropertson, of Ken- 
tucky, one of the best men that State ever pro- 
duced, in the introductory paragraph of his will 
pays the fullowing touching tribute to his wife: 
**Uniting our destinies when she was not six- 
teen and I was only nineteen years old, my de- 
voted wife and myself, without any patrimonial 
estate, acquired during a happy union of more 
than fifty-five years a comfortable independence, 
rationally enjoyed as the fruit of our co-opera- 
ting energies. After devoting to the advance- 
ment of our children at least $80,000 in various 
ways, still retaining property sufficient for the 
comfort of my desolate old age, I desire that 
what I shall leave behind me undisposed of in 
my lifetime shall be distributed among my de- 
scendants in such portions as will as nearly as 
possible approach legal equality, and for effect- 
uating that end I now publish the testamentary 
disposition of the residual estate which Provi- 
dence enabled my admirable wife and myself 
by habitual industry to earn, and by self-deny- 
ing economy and systematic prudence to save.”’ 

—Another will, shorter, but equally beauti- 
ful, is that of the late General Dryer: “I, ALEX- 
ANDER B. Dyer, chief of ordnance, United States 
army, reposing the utmost confidence in my be- 
loved wife, EL1za B. Dyer, bequeath all my prop- 
erty, real and personal, to her, and constitute her 
sole exceutrix.”’ 
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Fig. 1.—Hanpxeromer Corner.—WHiITE 
EmBrRoweEry. 











Fie. 8.—Hanpkeronrer Corner WITH 
ONOGRAM.—WuiTe EmMBRoIpERy. 
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Fig. 8.—Monocram.—Wuirte 
Emsrorwery. 





Fig. 6,—-Monogram.—WuitE 
EmBrorpery. 


Fig. 4.—MonocramM.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 
































Fig. 18. —Coronet. 
Wurre Eysrowery. 


Fig. 14.—Coroner. 
Waite Emsrorpery. 





Fig. 5.—MonocraM.—WHuitE 
EmBrowery. 
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Fig. 10.—Mono- 


oRraM.—WaiTr 
EmsRorpEry. 








Table- 
Cover in 
Oriental 
Embroidery, 

Figs. 1-3. 
Tuts table -cover 
may be worked on black, 
brown, or gray cashmere, 
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Fig. 1.—Quanter or Tasie-Cover 1x ORIENTAL Emproivery. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For design see Supplement, Harper's Bazar, No. 26, Vol. VII. 







or cloth, with worsted or silk, in the color of the foundation material, 
or in various bright colors, in satin and chain stitch, and in point Russe. 
Fig. 1 shows a section of the table-cover reduced in size, and No. 1, 
Supplement, Bazar, No. 26, Vol. VII., gives a full-sized section of the 
design. The full-sized illustrations, Figs. 2 and 3, show the manner 
of working the embroidery. 





Fig. 2.—Sxection or Tasre-Cover, Fic. 1.—Fvuwu Size, 








Fig. 2.—Hanpkeronier Conner.—WUuiITE 
Emprowery. 
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Fig. 3.—Secrion or Tasie-Cover, Fic. 1.—Fuun Size. 





Fig. 9.—Monoaram.—WuitE 
Emprorpery. 
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Fig. 7.—Monoeram.—Wuite 
Emprorery. 





Fig. 11.—Monoeram. 
Wurtz Emprowrey 


. Corners 
of Hand- 
kerchiefs, 
Monograms, 
and Coronets, 
Figs. 1-14. 


Figs. 1-3. — Corners 


Wuitrt Emprowery. These 
are worked in satin, back, and 
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black lace, and violet ostrich and heron feathers. In the mid- 
dle of the back of the bonnet are sét scarfs of figured black silk 
tulle, trimmed with lace, which may be tied in front. Black 
lace edges the bonnet inside. 

Fig. 2.—Wuite Neapouitan Bonnet. This bonnet with 
narrow brim and high crown is furnished with a revers, which, 
in connection with the brim; is covered with blue gros grain, 
and trimmed with a fold of dark brown velvet seven-eighths of 
an inch wide. Between the brim and revers is set a blue feather 
border. ‘Twisted blue gros grain ribbon is wound around the 
crown, and is arranged in loops and hanging ends in the back. 
A pink rose is set between the loops, A spray of pink roses’ 
and a blue ostrich feather trim the bonnet on the left side. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Briack Neapouitan Bonnet. ‘This bonnet 
has a high crown, on the middle of which is fastened a brim, 
which is wide in front and narrower on the sides. The brim 


half-polka stitch. The middle of the 
corner Fig. 3 is ornamented with a 
monogram. 

Figs. 4-11.— Monocrams' IN 
Wuite Empromwery. These mon- 
ograms are designed for or- 
namenting handkerchiefs. 
The monograms shown by 
Figs. 4-7 are worked in 
satin, back, and half-polka 
stitch, and the remain- 
der in satin and half- 
polka stitch only. 

Figs. 12-14.—Cor- 
ONETS IN WHITE 
EMBROIDERY.— 
These are em- 
broidered to cor- 
respond with the 
monograms in 
satin, back, and 
half- polka 
stitch. 
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is bound with black velvet. 
The trimming consists of 
loops and ends of black 
faille ribbon two inches and 
seven-eighths wide. The 
underlapping brim of the 
; 7 hat is trimmed on the left 
Y 4 \ . side with a spray of 

A ‘ e,? black bead spikes, 
roses, and forget-me- 
nots, to which is join- 
ed a scarf of beaded 
black silk tulle, 
which is ar- 
ranged in the 
shape of a ro- 





Fig. 2.—Wuire Nearouttan Borner. 












sette in the middle of the back, and 
left to hang as a long veil, as shown 
by the illustrations, 

Fig. 5.—Friorentine Straw 
Rounp Har. This hat has a high 
crown and turned-up brim, which 
is bound with brown velvet. 
The trimming consists of a 
strip of brown velvet four 
inches wide, which is lined 
with yellow _ faille, 
wound around the hat 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, and arranged 
in high standing loops, 
on which are set a 
humming-bird and 
cock’s feathers. 


Fig. 1.—Wnuite Straw anp 
Buiack Totte Boxner. 


Ladies’ Hats and Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Wuite Straw 
anD Brack TuLte Bon- 4" 
net. The curved brim of 4 
this bonnet is of ir: 
straw, and the crown 1 
of double black silk 
tulle. The trimming 
consists of a wreath 
of ivy leaves, purple 
flowers, and black 
leaves, box - pleated 





Fig. 3.—Brack 
NEAPOLITAN 
Bonnet.—Back. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 4.—Brack 
NEAPOLITAN 
Bonnet.—SIpe. 
[See Fig. 8.] 
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Fig. 1.—Gray CaMEL’s-HAIR Fig. 2.—VERT-DE-GRIS BAREGE Fig. 3.—Sacque For Girt FROM Fig." 4!—BrXck 'Potrr pe Sot °°" Fig: 5.—Brbwn’ Mondttt 
Dress. Dress. 9 To 11 YEARS oth. ne " 'Ditess. Dress. 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUMMER DRESSES.—[Srr Pace 430:4 
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‘Ladies’ amd Children’s Summer 
Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 429. 

Fig. 1.—Gray Camev’s-natk Dress. This 
dress is trimmed with gathered ruffles of the ma- 
terial and with folds and bows of gros grain of 
the same color. Pleated Swiss muslin, fraise 
and under-sleeves. A bow of black velvet rib- 
bon in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Vert-pe-cris Bartce Dress. 
The Skirt of this dress is trimmed with a kilt- 
pleated flounce, puffs, and folds of the material. 
The trimming for the over-skirt and waist con- 
sists of raffles, puffs, and folds of barége, and 
bows of gros grain ribbon, Pleated crépe lisse 
fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Sacqur For Girt From 9 To I1 
Years otp, This sacque is made of gray la- 
dies’ cloth, and trimmed with silk of the same 
color. Cut the sacque from Figs. 21-26, No. 
1V., Suppl., Harper's Bazar, No. 24, Vol. VII. 

Fig. 4.—B ack Pouct pe Sor Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque- 
waist, and is trimmed with kilt-pleated ruffles, 
folds, and bows of the material, and with black 
guipure lace. Pleated tulle fraise and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Brown Monair Dress. This dress 
is trimmed with gathered ruffles and paffs of the 
material, which are bound narrow with silk of a 
darker shade, and with revers and bows also of 
dark brown silk. Swiss muslin fraise and un- 
der-sleeves. 


‘ 





SERENADE. 


Sixer sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet! 
Without here night is growing; 

The dead leaf falls, the dark boughs meet, 
And a chill wind is blowing. 

Strange shapes are stirring in the night 
To the deep breezes’ wailing, 

And slow, with wistful gleams of light, 
‘The storm-tossed moon is sailing. 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 
Fold thy white hands, my blossom! . 

Thy warm limbs in thy lily sheet, 
Thy hands upon thy bosom. 

Though evil thoughts may walk the dark, 
Not one shall near thy chamber, 

But dreams divine shall pause to mark 
Singing to lutes of amber. 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 
Though, on thy bosom creeping, 

God's hand is laid to feel the beat 
Of thy soft heart in sleeping. 

The brother angels, Sleep and Death, 
Stoop by thy couch and eye thee ; 

And Sleep stoops down to drink thy breath, 
While Death goes softly by thee! 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnog or “Taken at Tur Foon,” “ Strancers 
an» Pireris,” “ Avgora Fioyp,” ero. 


So 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“It is a painful fact, but there is no ree td it, the 
mass are the tools of circumstance: thistledown on 
the breeze, straw on the river, their course is shaped 
=< them by the currents and eddies of the stream of 
ife.” 

Tuey had been more than a fortnight at Brans- 
combe, and Mr. Leyburne had not yet made his 
appearance. Flora began to feel deeply wound- 
ed by such persistent neglect. ‘The doctor had 
been twice to and fro between London and the lit- 
tle Devonshire watering-place. While he could 
do so much for friendship and ‘‘ auld lang syne,” 
for the remembrance of those boyish days when 
Mark Chamney had been his champion and pro- 
tector, Walter could make no sacrifice, take no 
tronble. And yet she had dared to think he 
would have been moved by a warmer feeling than 
friendship. 

** After all, I must have made a mistake,” she 
said to herself, with a regretful sigh, as she put 
on her coquettish little hat to go for a sea-side 
ramble with the indefatigable doctor, who had 
only come down from London that afternoon, 
and yet was ready for an evening walk; ‘* I have 
been deceived by the kindness of his manner— 
that flattering manner which evidently means 
nothing. What should a poor little school-girl 
know about a young man’s feelings? We nev- 
er saw any young man at Miss Mayduke’s ex- 
cept the drawing-master, who must have been 
thirty if he was a day; and we were always 
making mistakes about him. I know Cecilia 
‘Todd fancied he was breaking his heart for her, 
till he calmly announced to us one morning that 
he hai been engaged for the last five years to 
the music-mistress in a school at Highbury.” 

It was not without a good many gentle sighs 
that Flora resigned herself to the idea that Mr. 
Leyburne had never cared very much about her 
—that he only regarded her as a young person 
whose company was agreeable enough to amuse 
the leisure of an idle evening, and no more. 
Even after she had settled this matter in her own 
mind, she found herself just as anxious about the 
arrival of the London express—or, rather, the 
blundering, rumbling old coach which brought 
passengers from the Long Sutton station—just 
as expectant of a lightly built, active-looking fig- 
ure ascending the steep road that climbed the cliff 
to the Cedars. She looked out for him every 
day from the Gothie window of her bleak little 
dressing-room; and Branscombe seemed less 
beautiful, and yonder waste of waters less mag- 
nificent every evening, when the passengers from 
the coach had had time to go their several ways, 
and still Walier came noi. 











**] should have cneee he would have hated 
London in such weather as this; and would havé 
seized upon any excuse to get away from it,” 
mused Flora; ‘‘ those grimy old streets—those 
everlasting squares—that smoky atmosphere! 
Who would stay in London when the woods are 
full of flowers, and the sea changes ‘color every 
hour with the changing sky? <A painter, too, 
who ought to be so fond of Nature. It’s all very 
well to talk about finishing his picture; but now 
the Academy is open there can be no reason for 
his being in a hurry. He can’t exhibit the pic- 
ture before next year.” 

Mr. Chamney expressed his wonder at the 
young man’s non-appearance, and those remarks 
of his were somehow painful to Flora, She felt 
as if it were her fault that Walter Leyburne was 
so slow to come. If she had been prettier or 
more attractive, she told herself, he would not 
have been such alaggard. Her father had hint- 
ed his wish about Walter too broadly for her to 
be unaware of that fancy. She knew that he 
would have liked Walter Leyburne to fall in love 
with her, that he had given the young man ev- 
ery encouragement to avow himself. It was hu- 
miliating to think that he had hoped in vain, 
that she lacked the power to win the lover her 
father would have chosen for her. 

‘I'm a poor little insignificant-looking thing,” 
she said, as she contemplated her small face in 
the glass—a face whose beauty was pale and del- 
icate as the loveliness of a wood-anemone, a lit- 
tle white flower that a child would tread upon 
unawares while darting after a tall gaudy fox- 
glove. Flora saw no charm in the small oval 
face, the tender gray eyes with their dark lashes, 
the little Cupid’s-bow mouth; she felt that she 
lacked the splendor of beauty which a painter 
would naturally require in the object of his ado- 
ration. What was she compared with Gulnare 
the magnificent—that Gulnare whose dark and 
florid charms, eves big as saucers, lips carmine 
and pouting, she had copied in crayons? She 
elt herself a very poor creature indeed, and won- 
dered that she had ever been so fvolish as to fan- 
cy Walter could care for her. 

This conviction had taken deep root, when 
one warm June evening brought a glad surprise 
to dispel it. ‘They had been for a long drive to 
Didmouth—a sister watering-place, with greater 
pretensions both to beauty and fashion than hum- 
ble Branscombe. The doctor had been with them, 
the day lovely, and they had dawdled away a 
couple of hours pleasautly enough, lunching at 
the hotel by the beach, and strolling through the 
one narrow street, Flora stopping every now and 
then to look at the lace in rustic shop-windows 
—lace which Mark was ever ready to buy for his 
little girl, What could be too good or too rare 
for her who was all the world to him? 

They had staid out rather later than usual, 
and the sun was low when their hired wagonette, 
a homely vehicle, drove up the hill to the Cedars. 
Leaning upon the gate, with folded arms and ci- 
gar in mouth, was a figure Flora knew but too 
well. Her heart gave a leap at sight of him. 
All the face of creation changed and brightened 
in a moment, glorified by Hope’s supernal light. 
She had given him up; she had told herself that 
he cared nothing for her, set no value even on 
her sisterly friendship, had never dreamed of 
winning her love. His presence seemed to fals- 
ify all her forebodings. She accepted it at once 
as the promise of happiness, He cared for her 
a litthe—nay, perhaps even loved her—or he 
would hardly be there. 

His attitude was the perfection of comfortable 
laziness—arms loosely folded, eyes gazing sea- 
ward, cigar-smoke curling upward in blue wave- 
lets against the rosy evening light. His gaze 
was so intent upon yonder expanse of ocean, his 
thoughts so completely abstracted, that he did 
not even hear the wheels of the wagonette—did 
not look up till it stopped in front of him. ‘Then, 
indeed, he was all smiles and brightness, made 
haste to open the gate, ran on to the porch, as- 
sisted Flora to alight, and shook hands effusive- 
ly with Mark. 

“*T thought you'd forgotten all about us,” said 
Flora’s father, a little wounded by his neglect. 

** No, indeed; but I've had so much to do, 
and I've been rather worried.” 

** You look like it. Late hours, I dare say, 
young gentleman. Never mind; you'll leave off 
that sort of thing when you've a nice little wife 
to keep you in order.” 

Walter colored like a girl, and stole a guilty 
look at innocent Flora, whose face was radiant 
with happiness. No one could misread that ex- 
pression; no one could misread the deep joy 
shining out of those clear eyes. Dr. Ollivant 
had seen her face light up just now, and knew 
what that happy look meant. What would he 
not have given to have caused that yer gacnene 
What sacrifice would he have counted too costly ? 

** Indeed I did not forget your kind invita- 
tion, Mr. Chamney,” pleaded Walter; ‘‘but I 
couldn't get away sooner. I had one or two lit- 
tle bits of business to settle before I could leave 
London.” 

“ Business! One would think you were a 
merchant. However, here you are. We must 
be satistied if we get the leavings of your time, 
mustn't we, Flora?” added Mark, with a touch 
of bitterness. 

** Of course, papa. Mr. Leyburne has his pro- 
fession to think of before every thing,” replied 
Flora, in a sweet excusing tona, as if she could 
have forgiven any thing in this modern Raffaelle. 

Walter colored again. He had not touched a 
brush since the Chamneys left town. 

** Dear Miss Chamney,” he said, ‘ you are al- 
ways so good. I should be miserable if your 
papa thought I did not value his invitation me 
the privilege of being down here. Honestly, I 
could not come sooner.” 

**My dear fellow, do you suppose any one 
doubts your word ?” said Mark, heartily. 

Some one did douli it—the doctor, whose 
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watchful eye had noted the young man’s embar- 
rassment, that red flag of distress which he had 
kung out more than once during this brief dia- 
logue. 

**'There’s something not quite right here,” 
thought Cuthbert Ollivant. ‘* A pity, since this 
foolish child is so fond of him.” 

After this they went in-doors and sat down to 
a comfortable tea-dinner, and every one seemed 
happy. Walter rattled almost as gayly as of old 
in the cheerful Fitzroy Square evenings. Flora 
sat between her father and the new arrival, Dr. 
Ollivant opposite. ‘The table was small, and they 
made the snuggest possible family party, the doc- 
tor carving and making himself generally use- 
ful, but not talking very much, not by any means 
so eloquent as he had been wont to be when they 
were only atrio. But no one marked the change. 
Mr. Chamney leaned back in his easy-chair, sip- 
ping his tea, and watching and listening to the 
two young people. It was so pleasant to him to 
hear their fresh young voices, to sun himself in 
their smiles and glad looks. And Walter, who 
had little more resistance than a bright water- 
flower, which moves*with every motion of the 
stream whereon it grows, suffered himself to be 
beguiled by the influence of the hour, and be- 
haved just as if there had been no such person 
as Loo in existence, as if that moon-lit journey 
from ‘Thames Ditton had been nothing more 
than a dream. 

Flora had hired a piano, of course, being as 
littlé able to exist without music of some kind as 
the canaries to dispense with their daily rations 
of bird seed. After tea they went to work at 
the old duets, the tender bits of Mozart, the old- 
fashioned English ballads, which seemed to have 
been composed on purpose for Flora, so exqui- 
sitely did that fresh young voice express words 
and melody. Flora’s singing was the one fas- 
cination which Walter could not resist. Her 
talk was not so vigorous or amusing as Loo’s, 
her beauty far less striking or varied, but her 
song never failed to enrapture him. While he 
listened he was her slave. Mark Chamney sat 
at the open window, half in and half out of the 
room, smoking his cigar, and listening content- 
edly to his little girl’s singing. He did nut know 
that it was absolutely perfect of its kind. He 
only knew that it was just the kind of singing 
he best liked. 

It gave him unspeakable happiness to see 
those two together again, and to fancy that the 
link which he had dreamed of between them was 
as strong as ever. He had been unhappy at the 
young man’s apparent hanging back, but he, 
like Flora, accepted his coming as a sign of loy- 
alty and devotion. 

** How could he help loving my little girl ?” 
thought Mark. 

After the singing, Flora, who was now in the 
highest spirits, took Walter to see her new do- 
main—the garden which grew so little, the wall 
which was to be covered with myrtle and roses 
when they came back to Branscombe next year ; 
for they meant to come, Flora told Mr. Ley- 
burne; they liked Branscombe too well to be 
tired of it in a single summer. 

** You can join us in our ramble, if you like, 
Dr. Ollivant,” she said, graciously; and then, 
feeling that she had been somewhet neglectful 
of her father’s friend since Walter's arrival, she 
added an entreaty: **Do come, please, and 
help me to illustrate the beauties of Branscombe. 
They call it illustration, don’t they, at the pano- 
ramas? Do come with us, Dr. Ollivant.” 

What could he do but obey ? 

** Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
upon the hours and times of your desire?” he 
said, with a light laugh, and flung away his 
half-smoked cigar, and gave Flora his arm, as 
much as to say, ‘* If I go with you, I will have 
something.” 

Walter could not very well ask for the other 
arm, which would have seemed like pinioning 
such a peor little thing as Flora. So he strolled 
by her side, and they crossed the moon-lit grass 
—the moon had grown old and young again since 
Loo’s day in the country—and went along by the 
edge of the cliff, upon a narrow path that had a 
delightfully dangerous look, and promenaded the 
little bit of parade, where Flora made Walter 
admire the quaint old wooden houses, with no 
two windows alike, twinkling gayly with lights, 
for visitors had now begun to arrive at Brans- 
combe for the bathing season. * Then she took him 
down to the pebbly beach, which was loose and 
uncomfortable for the feet, but infinitely pictur- 
esque—a broken, irregular line of beach, making 
a shallow bay—with fishermen’s boats and tackle 
scattered about in every direction, and the whit- 
est, most rustic of coast-guard stations standing 
boldly out on a little promontory in the distance. 

“Youll paint some delightful sea - pieces, 
won't you ?” asked Flora — *‘ dear little fisher- 
boys and fisher-girls, with ruddy complexions 
and big feet and hands, and their mouths open, 
as if they were in the act of swallowing the sea- 
breeze, and a salt sea-weedy look about every 
thing.” 

** Thanks,” said Walter, with his languid air ; 
‘unless I felt pretty sure of becoming a Hook 
or a Stanfield, I couldn't give my mind to sea- 
scapes or fishermen’s boys or brown-sailed lug- 
gers, or any of those varieties of sea-coast life 
which people so keenly appreciate in every exhi- 
bition of pictures.” 

**] forgot; you are going to be a Holman 
Hunt or a Millais,” said Flora, with a shade of 
disappointment. It would have been so nice to 
sit on the beach all through the sunny morning, 
sheltered by a canvas umbrella, watching Wal- 
ter sketch, and improving herself by his example. 

‘“*T tried to sketch by myself,” she said, doleful- 
ly, ‘‘ when we first came. But.my sea used to 
get so muddy, and my skies would come out like 
mottled soap, so J gave it up in despair.” 

**You dear foolish child,” said Walter, sage- 


ly—he had come to Branscombe sternly resolved 
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to treat Flora in all things as a child, a sweet 
younger sister, and to gu back unfettered and 
uncommitted—‘* why are you always dabbling in 
colors instead of trying to master the difficulties 
of form? I thought you were going to work at 
that cast of a foot I gave you.” 

**That big, muscular, plaster-of- Paris foot!” 
sighed Flora. ‘‘I did work at it honestly for 
the first few days; I did it in ever so many po- 
sitions. But feet are so uninteresting, and there 
was the sea looking lovely before my windows, 
and moist colors are so temptiug I couldn't help 
trying my hand at the little fisher-boats and the 
blue dancing waves !” 

They left the beach, and peeped at the small 
original Branscombe, the fishermen’s cottages 
sunk below the level of the road, which had 
risen with the march of ages, reducing the cot- 
tage parlors to cellars. It was all quaintly an- 
cient and picturesque; and Walter owned that, 
for any painter who did not aspire to the clas- 
sic, Branscombe would be full of subjects. 

** It’s just the place for a man who wants to 
paint pot-boilers,” he said. ‘‘‘There’s not a cor- 
ener of the village that wouldn't make a little rus- 
tic bit which would be a safe five-and-twenty 
guineas before the first week in May was out. 
But, thank Heaven and my uncle Ferguson, I 
can get on without pot-boilers. I'll do a little 
picture for your father, though, Flora, if you 
think he'd like it—a souvenir of Branscombe.” 

**Of course he'd like it. He'd be charmed 
with it. How good of you to think of such a 
thing!” exclaimed Flora. ‘* And now we must 
go home, or papa will be sitting up too late.” 

‘This was the beginning of a fortnight of sum- 
mer days in which Flora was completely happy. 

Dr. Ollivant went back to his duties the day 
after Walter's arrival, promising to return in a 
fortnight, and making as light of the journey as 
if it had been the hour and a quarter between 
London and Brighton. Dr. Ollivant departed, 
but he was not essential to Flora’s happiness. 
She was indeed happier without him, now that 
she had Walter for her companion, for she was 
dimly conscious that, let the doctor be never so 
civil, he was not the less antagonistic to Mr. Ley- 
burne. Cynical speeches seemed to slide una- 
wares from those thin firm lips; nay, by a simple 
elevation of the eyebrows the doctor’s expressive 
face could indicate how poorly he thought of 
this paragon of youths. Flora felt it a relief, 
therefore, to be alone with Walter and her fa- 
ther—to feel that there was no element of cyni- 
cism or disbelief in the painter’s genius or the 
painter’s future among them. 

So they sailed upon that summer sea, or went 
for long excursions in the wagonette, exploring 
every nook and corner of the country, or they 
dawdled away the long sun-lit days on the beach, 
reading, sketching, dozing. Mr. Chamney, at 
least, got rid of a considerable portion of the 
summer afternoons in placid slumber, while Wal- 
ter and Flora sat beside him talking, or reading 
poetry in low monotonous murmurs, slumberous 
as the gentle plash of wavelets against the beach. 
This holiday of mind and hand, this utter idle- 
ness beside the sea, seemed sweeter than any 
leisure Walter had ever known. He was not in 
love with Flora—he reminded himself of that 
fact half a dozen times a day, with a remorseful 
pang, when he had been betrayed into some lover- 
like speech which was calculated to mislead this 
tender innocent who loved him so well. He knew 
that he was very dear to her; he had read the 
secret a hundred times in the artless face, had 
been told it over and over again by the artless 
lips. 

**She is the dearest little girl in the world,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ and Chamney is a dear old 
fellow, and I’m bound to marry her.” 

And then there flashed back upon him the vis- 
ion of that moon-lit road between Kingston and 
Wimbledon, and memory recalled the words he 
had said to Louisa Gurner, the stolen kiss in the 
lane, those deep dark eves into which he had 
looked for one passionate moment with love that 
recked not of worldly wisdom’s restraining pow- 
er—love which in that one moment had been 
master of his soul—love before whose fierce tide 
all barriers of circumstance had gone down. He 
remembered Loo, and it seemed a hard thing to 
forsake her—poor Loo, who had been turned out 
of her wretched home for his sake, perchance 
with blighted name, for the social law of Voy- 
sey Street upon the subject of reputation was 
stern as the laws of Belgravia. Black sheep 
lived there and were tolerated; but the mark 
once set upon them remained indelible, and they 
were only tolerated in their character of black 
sheep, and had to suffer the sting of sarcastic 
reference to past peccadilloes upon the smallest 
provocation, 

Loo had suffered in her tenderest feeling—hner 
love for her reprobate father. Loo had possibly 
suffered the loss of that irrecoverable treasure, 
woman’s good name. Mr. Leyburne had done 
his best for her, after his lights, by placing her 
forthwith in the care of the Misses Tompion, of 
Thurlow House, Kensington, where she was to 
be thoroughly grounded in all the branches of a 
useful modern education. He had told the eld- 
er Miss ‘Tompion that he intended his protégée 
to remain in her care three years, and that lady 
had assured him of her power to impart a sound 
education in that period, and to qualify her pupil 
for the post of governess to children under twelve 
years of age. 

** Accomplishments,” said Miss Tompion, “are 
flowers of slow growth ; but if Miss Gurner have 
a taste for music—’ 

**She has!” cried Walter, eagerly. 

**She may be able to impart instruction in 
music to girls of twelve after three years’ pains- 
taking study on her own part. She is painstak- 
ing, L hope?” 

Walter did not know. He knew that this 
poor girl had worked hard at the dull slavery of 





household toil, that she had a mind quick to 
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learn, but could not answer for her persever- 
ance or laboriousness in this new path she was 
about to tread. ~ 

‘* She is very quick in learning any thing,” he 
answered, ‘‘and has a remarkable love of litera- 
ture—especially ry.” 

Miss ‘Tompion looked doubtful. 

‘* A taste for poetry, acquired under the guid- 
ance of a cultivated understanding, after educa- 
tion has formed the mind, is a source of delight 
to its possessor,” she said, solemnly; ‘‘ but an 
ignorant, undisciplined love of poetry in an ill- 
regulated mind [ should consider a fatal tenden- 
cy, and one I should deem it my duty to check, 
even to the verge of severity,” added Miss Tom- 
pion, with an awful look at Loo, who was crying 
behind her veil. 

Walter recalled this little scene in the primly 
furnished drawing-room at Thurlow House, and 
remembered with keenest pang how Loo had 
cast herself sobbing on his shoulder at parting. 

‘*Tt’s ever so much worse than Voysey Street,” 
she had whispered tohim, ‘* Do-—do ask father 
to take me back! I'll go back to the scrubbing, 
the dirt, the debt—any thing would be better 
than this!” 

‘**'This” meant Miss Tompion’s solemn aspect, 
as she stood tall and straight, the incarnate im- 
age of starched propriety, in the midst of that 
temple of Minerva, the ‘Thurlow House drawing- 
room, an apartment in which not a chair was 
ever seen out of its appointed space. 

He had left Loo in this lady-like imprisonment, 
after giving a reference to his solicitor, which 
had convinced Miss 'Tompion of Loo’s respecta- 
bility, a fact she might have been inclined to 
question had it not been supported by the solic- 
itor’s guarantee. That claret-colored silk dress 
and Louisa’s striking appearance had gone a lit- 
tle against Mr, Leyburne’s protégée in the well- 
ordered mind of the school- mistress, 

Having disposed of Louisa’s life for the next 
three years, Mr. Leyburne might be fairly said 
to have relinquished all farther concernment in 
her fortunes or fate. Certain quarterly payments 
he would have to make during her pupilage, but 
at its termination she would go out into the world 
an independent, self-supporting young woman, 
and the thought of her need trouble him no more. 
Yet, in having done this much, he felt as if he 
had done nothing for her—absolutely nothing— 
when weighed against that one stolen kiss in the 
shadowy lane. 

The image of the absent Louisa, therefore, was 
apt to come between Mr. Leyburne and Flora 
when he was most inclined to be happy, and it 
always brought perplexing thoughts in its train. 
There were hours when it seemed to him that 
Flora’s sweetness of disposition was the one 
charm which a man should choose to brighten 
his life; there were other hours when he thought 
that Flora might be but a childish helpmate for 
one who hoped to be distinguished by-and-by. 

Mark Chamney looked on, meanwhile, inno- 
cent as one of the sheep he had reared on the 
Darling Downs, and told himself that all was 
well, and his little girl's future a settled thing. 
Who could see those two together and doubt 
their love for each other ? 

**T always felt that it must be so,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘ I always knew that Providence meant 
them for one another. Providence is too good 
to leave my little girl alone in a cold, unloving 
world. God has raised up a heart to comfort and 
cherish her when I am called away.” 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 





CHINESE DEATH CITIES. 


STRANGER finding himself outside Can- 

ton walls, and following one of the path- 
ways, for there are no roads, as there is nothing 
but cooly traffic, would be perfectly mystified as 
to the probable use of the six or eight miles of 
buildings which he sees glittering white in the 
sunshine on the side of the mountain. They 
could scarcely be fortifications, for they are the 
wrong way about; neither could they be houses, 
for they present the remarkable difference that 
Chinese houses are all outside and no inside; 
these are all inside and no outside, being built on 
the slope of the hill. ‘The masonry is very solid, 
and a great deal of marble is used, so that the 
general effect is very curious. While we are fond 
of shrouding our grave-yards with weeping-wil- 
low, cypress, and the crape-like tillandsia, and se- 
lecting damp, shady spots, the Celestials are most 
fastidious in their choice of a locale. It must be 
a bright, sunny site, where no shadow ever falls, 
which rises up so as to catch the first kiss of Au- 
rora, and the breath of some zephyr blowing from 
a certain quarter. ‘They have a regular profes- 
sional tester, diviner, or seer, whose business it is 
to search out these specially favored spots for 
dead Chinaman’s abode. ‘The buildings we have 
mentioned are the death cities, inhabited by the 
deadonly. ‘They are usually situated a few miles 
from the living ones, and have no parallel that [ 
know of any where. I shall essay to convey an 
idea of the one outside of Canton, which [ visited 
in company of a friend thoroughly versed in 
Chinese matters. Traversing a smiling pasture 
for some miles, we came in sight of a fortified 
walled city with a moat around, over which was a 
draw-bridge. The yell by which our coolies an- 
nounced our arrival and desire to have the bridge 
lowered and gate opened sounded weird and hol- 
low, and the echo from within sepulchral. ‘The 
gate was opened and a plank put down by a thing 
as near a skeleton as [ should think could be 
found to perform such necessary and useful labor. 
Our coolies declined to enter the gate, so we 
stepped across the plank alone, and entered the 
city of death. 

It presented at first sight the appearance of any 
other Chinese city, with the exception of the dead 
silence, dearth of movement, and a sort of atmos- 
phere which felt vapid and stagnant. ‘There 





were the same narrow streets paved with the cob- 
ble-stones, the same quaint little square houses 
with the elaborate screen in the doorway instead 
of a door, the little latticed Venetian window- 
frames whence the Chinese woman satisfies her 
curiosity as to what is going on in the outer 
world. But here no eyes peeped through, no 
figures glided in and out from behind the screen, 
no pattering feet of bearer coolies smoothed the 
cobble-stones, no cry of vendor of fruit and fish 
broke the dull monotony. ‘The streets intersect- 
ed each other and ran in crooked zigzags, as 
most Chinese streets do. Here and there were 
patches of garden ground planted with cadaver- 
ous sapless flowers, looking as though they had 
been struck with paralysis. A few dwarfed 
shrubs stood languidly up, seeming as though 
they could not put forth more than one leaf in a 
century. .There was no hum of insects or flies, 
not even the ubiquitous mosquito. Not so much 
as a rat ran across the silent streets, which we 
traversed for some time, experiencing with ter- 
rible acuteness the irksome jar of our own foot- 
fall. My companion suggested that we should 
enter one of the houses ; we therefore stepped be- 
hind the screen, and found ourselves in an ordi- 
nary Chinese parlor or receiving-room, furnished 
with the usual black ebony chairs and tea-poys, 
with the quaint gaudy pictures lacking perspec- 
tive, which one might fancy are hung in sheer 
perversity perpendicularly instead of horizontal- 
ly, commencing at the ceiling and extending to 
the floor in a narrow strip, the figures appearing 
on various stages as upon a ladder. At one end 
of the room was the altar, which adorns the prin- 
cipal apartment of every Chinese house, sustain- 
ing some ferocious-looking joss, which represents 
either saint or demi-god. On either side were 
brass urns containing smouldering incense, and 
in the front cups of tea and samshoo. I do not 
know if the tea was hot; I did not taste it, for 
if it is ill to step in dead men’s shoes, it must be 
worse to drink dead men’s tea! In the centre 
of the room was a bulky article which looked like 
an ottoman or divan covered with a quilted silk 
counterpane or mastoyd, such as is used on Chi- 
nese beds, and it might have passed for one of 
those most uncomfortable articles of furniture. 
But it was hollow, and within it lay the inhabitant 
of the dwelling, sleeping his last long sleep; never 
more to rise; never more to sip his tea or sam- 
shoo, though it waited there prepared for him; 
never to sit on his ebony chairs; never to light 
any more joss-sticks to his ancestors, but have 
them lit for him by his posterity. ‘There were 
other chambers in the house similarly furnished, 
except that the mastovd was thrown back, and 
displayed an empty coffin, which lay ready, lined 
with sandal-wood, its owner not being yet dead, 
The veranda was furnished with the usual green 
porcelain seats and vases in which seemed to 
stagnate the bloodless flowers. We stole softly 
out into the street, chilled, and painfully yet not 
mournfully impressed. We went into the next 
door; that house was ‘*To Let Unfurnished.” 
A third was rich in gilding and vermilion, and 
mirrors reflected and glittered through the rooms, 
The ebony and ivory furniture was most beauti- 
fully carved. ‘The tea and samshoo cups were of 
exquisite egg-shell china; objets de vertu lay 
about on the altar emblazoned with real jewels. 
The bed was covered with a magnificent crimson 
velvet quilt, richly embroidered in gold and seed- 
pearls, with a deep bullion fringe worth its weight 
in gold. Under the quilt lay a high mandarin, 
who had amassed an enormous fortune by the 
simple process of chopping off the heads of all 
such as he discovered to be possessed of money. 
His method was simplicity itself. He would 
first seek a small quarrel, cast the owner of the 
wealth into prison, take possession of the property 
in the name of the crown pendente lite. After 
wasting in prison for a year or so the prisoner 
would be adjudged to lose half his property. He 
would probably resist, for a Chinese hates to have 
his money taken from him above all things. You 
may beat him, starve him, punish him in any 
way, but if you stop his wages he goes into de- 
spair, and howls to make himself heard a mile 
off. ‘Thus, refusing to pay, the unfortunate mon- 
eyed man is sent- back to prison, and ere long is 
found guilty enough to merit death ; his property 
is forfeited to the imperial descendant of the Sun, 
first, however, passing through the sticky fingers 
of the mandarin, The one who lay stretched be- 
fore us under the crimson and gold mastoyd was 
said to have been quite an adept in this nefarious 
system of plundering his victims by compassing 
their death—literally ‘* bleeding them.” Who 
knows but perhaps we have got this painful ex- 
pression from the Chinese ? 

I was informed that he had immense wealth 
with him in his coffin, and was adorned with all 
his jewels and costly mandarin dress. ‘The coffin 
or state bed on which he lay had cost one thou- 
sand pounds. ‘The outer one was of ebony, beau- 
tifully inlaid with gold, silver, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl, ‘The inner one was of the famous iron- 
wood from Borneo or Burmah, considered more 
invulnerable than metal, as it neither rusts nor 
decays, and defies the white ant. Within that 
there was a sandal-wood shell lined with velvet, 
the body being highly spiced to preserve it. The 
furniture of the house might well exceed a thou- 
sand pounds. The altar-cloth and hangings were 
of rich embroidered silk, with a profusion of gold 
fringe, and the lattice filigree, which the Chinese 
are so fond of introducing every where, was gilt 
and vermilion, The floor was inlaid marble. 
Such was the gorgeous house the Mandarin 
Shang Yung had raised for himself on the bones 
of his victims to live in when he was dead, if I 
may be excused the bull. 

‘The Chinese dead are not interred, and never 
intended to be. They are merely lodgers pro 
tem., in a sort of luxurious morgue, until their 
own final resting-place shall have been decided 
upon by the professional diviner, or that it shall 
be convenient to remove them to their own homes 





and ancestral funeral pyres. ‘The grand Chinese 
‘idea is that the whole family should be gathered 
together in death for generations and generations ; 
and they carry it out practically further than any 
other people. 

The death city near Canton was said to con- 
tain several thousand inhabitants. ‘The houses 
were rented by the year or month. ‘There were 
some very old inhabitants, judging from the di- 
lapidated Appéarance of the furniture and dra? 
pery. In one house there was a large family, 
one coffin in each room, and the father and moth- 
er in the grand chamber, ‘They were all waiting 
to go to Pekin, their native city—waiting until 
the then head of the family, holding a govern- 
ment appointment, should be recalled. 





THE WILD BEE. 


I come at morn, when dew-drops bright 
Are twinkling on the grasses, 

And woo the balmy breeze in flight 
That o'er the heather passes. 


I swarm with many lithesome wings, 
That join me, through my ramble, 

In seeking for the honeyed things 
Of heath and hawthorn bramble. 


And languidly amidst the sedge, 
When noontide is most stilly, 

I loll beside the water's edge, 
And climb into the lily. 


I fly throughout the clover crops 
Before the evening closes, 

Or swoon amid the amber drops 
‘That swell the pink moss-roses, 


At times I take a longer route, 
In cooling autumn weatlier, 
And gently murmur round about 

The purple-tinted heather. 


To Poesy I am a friend; 
I go with Fancy linking, 

And all my airy knowledge lend, 
Yo aid him in his thinking. 


Deem not these little eyes are dim 
To every sense of duty; 

We owe a certain debt to Him 
Who clad this earth in beauty. 


And therefore I am-never sad, 
A burden homeward bringing, 
But help to make the summer glad 
In my own way of singing. 


When idlers seek my honeyed wine, 
In, wantonness to drink it, 

I sparkle from the columbine 
Like some forbidden trinket ; 


But never sting a friend—not one; 
It is a sweet delusion, 

That I may look at children run, 
And smile at their confusion. 


If I were man, with all his tact 
And power of foreseeing, 

I would not do a single act 
To hurt a human being. 


And thus my little life is fixed, 
Till tranquilly it closes, 

For wisely haye I chosen 'twixt 
The thorns and the roses, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE summer season is a trying time for hap- 

less children in the overcrowded tenement- 
houses of our great city. Many of them have 
little nourishing food, and no fresh air, and if 
sick, they often lack medical attendance, and lin- 
ger in suffering, or speedily die. In past years 
various measures have been adopted to give re- 
lief to destitute sick children during the sum- 
mer months. It will be remembered that when 
there was so much destitution among the work- 
ing classes last winter, St. John’s Guild was one 
of the charitable associations which engaged 
most actively in systematic labors to relieve 
want; and now it is proposed that the balance 
of $2249 49 which remains in the treasury of the 
Guild be made the nucleus of a fund to provide 
nourishing food, medical attendance, and free 
excursions for destitute sick children during 
the present summer. The charity of the Guild 
has been dispensed with judicious and system- 
atic care, and the books containing records of 
receipts and expenditures are Ren for public 
inspection at the office, No. 52 Varick Street. 
Since last October the receipts have amounted 
to $23,352 19, and the disbursements have been 
$21,102 70. During the winter 35,000 persons 
were assisted, all of whe: were visited at their 
homes by the volunteer visitors of the Guild. 
Nearly 15,000 new and second-hand garments 
were distributed, and also over 123,000 packages 
of groceries, and 40,000 loaves of bread. This 
amount of assistance, however, could not have 
been given with so little money had not the gen- 
erous merchants of New York been willing to 
furnish their goods at cost, or nearly so. Land- 
lords also have, when cases of want were pre- 
sented to them, generously reduced the rent, or 
canceled the whole amount. The systematic 
measures adopted by St. John’s Guild make it 
possible to afford much relief to the poor with 
little money. Itis to be hoped that many weary, 
languid sufferers may have the opportunity at 
least once during the hot season of breathing 
pure air on some pleasant excursion, and that 
proper food and medicine may be furnished to 
those who need them. Contributions to the 
proposed fund are received at the office of the 
Guild, No. 52 Varick Street, by Mayor Have- 
meyer, as well as by many prominent citizens 
and large business firms of this city. The re- 
cently published report gives full details in re- 
gard to the charitable work of this society, past 
and prospective, 





About a year ago the Massachusetts State 
Normal Art School was established in Boston, 
and a week or two ago the first annual exhibi- 
tion of drawings was opened. About 130 stu- 
dents have availed themselves of the adyantages 





offered by the school. The 500 drawings exhib- 
ited represent only about a fourth of the work 
actually accomplished, but they exemplify the 
great aim of the school—thorough instruction 
in the elements and in all the scientific branches 
of drawing. 

Whiftier’s poem on Sumner, which was read 
at the memorial services in Boston, was prompt- 
ly published in the leading newspapers of our 

"city. But in several of the journals there oc- 
eurred a curious misprint, which seems not to 
have been generally detected. One stanza read 
as follows, 
“No trumpet sound “1 in his ear, 
Je saw hot Sinai’s cloud and flame, 
But never yet to Hebrew seer 
A clearer voice of duty came.” 
“Hot” in the second line is manifestly a mis- 
print for “not; but even some of the Boston 
papers printed it ‘‘hot Sinai’s cloud.’ We no 
tice, however, that the Boston Globe very sensi 
bly preferred the rendering, 
“He saw not Sinai’s cloud 


Fourteen thousand 


and flame.” 


Jews are reported to ba 


threatened with starvation in Palestine. Food 
has risen to three times its usual price, and the 
Jews have already exchanged every available ar- 
ticle of value for food. An appeal for help has 


been made to this country: 

A memoir of the ill-fated Louis the Seven- 
teenth is being prepared for the press by Ma- 
dame George Sand. The memoir will be mainly 
drawn from the personal recollections of her 
grandmother, Madame Aurore Dupin de Fran- 
eueil, 

The auction sale of the personal effects of the 
late Senator Sumner, at his former residence in 
Washington, was attended by a throng of bid- 
ders, who seemed desirous to secure some me- 
mento, no matter at what cost. James Worm- 
ly, the caterer to Mr. Sumner, and who attended 
him during his last sickness, was the largest bid- 
der, and bought many articles at high figures, 
some of them to fit up a ‘‘ Sumner dining-room’”’ 
in his hotel. Frederick Douglass secured Mr, 
Sumner’s writing-table and library arm-chair, 
and a small table. Many colored persons se- 
cured small articles as souvenirs. 





Tennyson is reported to be writing additions 
to Ldyls of the King. 


An ingenious contrivance for watering the 
streets is being tried in some parts of London, 
which, if successful, will be universally adopted 
in that metropolis, and entirely supersede the 
lumbering cart. It consists of a pipe, which is 
run along the curb on both sides of the street, 
and which is perforated at equal distances. 
When the water is turned on, the pressure from 
the main sends it half-way across the road, the 
two streams, of course, meeting in the centre, 
By this means the dust in a whole street is laid 
in a minute or so, and is done much more effect- 
ually than by the present method. 

There recently arrived in Omaha, Nebraska, a 
young lady from New York. She had made the 
long journey for the purpose of marrying a man 
named Adams, whom she had never seen, but 
with whom she had been corresponding. The 
acquaintance originated in a “ personal’ adver- 
tisement ; an engagement followed, and the fool- 
ish girl took an elegant bridal outfit, and went 
to meet her intended husband. It chanced, 
however, that she did not like the appearance 
of the man, and she declined to marry him. 
She sent to New York for money, and returned 
home, doubtless wiser for her dangerous experi- 
ment. A few days afterward the same Adams 
was arrested for having robbed an Iowa post- 
office in 1871. 

Massachusetts paid a formal tribute to the 
memory of Charles Sumner by special services 
in the Music Hall, Boston, on the 9th of June. 
The executive and legislative departments of the 
State marched in procession from the State- 
house to the hall, which was densely crowded 
with a notable audience of distinguished per- 
sons. The Music Hall was elaborately draped 
and beautifully decorated with floral designs. 
A voluntary on the organ by Mr. Dudley Buck 
was followed by a chant by the Temple choir. 
Prayer was then offered by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, after which Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
sang the aria from Handel, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.’’ A poem by Whittier, writ- 
ten for the occasion—a poetie tribute full of 
pathos and beauty—was read by Professor 
Churchill. This was followed by the aria from 
Mendelssobn, ‘‘ Oh, Rest in the Lord,” sung by 
Miss Adelaide Phillips. The orator of the day, 
George William Curtis, was then introduced by 
ex-Governor Bullock, and for two hours held 
the attention of the immense audience, sketeh- 
ing in tender and eloquent words the character 
and career of the lamented statesman. The ex- 
ercises closed with ‘‘Cast thy Burden on the 
Lord,”’ sung by a quartette, and the benediction. 

Since the first records of the recent accident 
at Niagara Falls some additional particulars 
have been published concerning Thomas Con- 
roy, ‘‘the hero of the cataract,’ as be has been 
ealled. He is of Irish descent, born in Ottawa, 
Canada, and about twenty-five years old. 
has lived in Niagara about seven ye: om, and has 
for some time been a guide at the Cave of the 
Winds. In 1872 he made an excursion under 
the Falls with Professor Tyndall, and that emi 
nent scientist, in a report of the trip, spoke of 
Conroy’s heroic qualities. He has a powerful 
frame, enormous strength, and unfailing cour- 
age. When first Conroy learned of the accident 
the unfortunate M‘Cullough was sitting on the 
rock above the fatal Falls, apparently nearly ex- 
hausted, and hopeless of escape from impe nding 
death. Conroy consulted no one, but immedi- 
ately prepared to go to his rescue with coolness, 
care, and courage. He silently and carefully 
picked his way along the dangerous course until 
he went with the rushing tide of waters to the 
rock, where clung the shivering, exhausted 
M‘Cullough. The result is well known—how 
both rescued and rescuer, amidst infinite peril, 
reached the shore, and were received with en- 
thusiastic shouts by an excited throng who had 
gathered on the banks. 
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Ladies’ Straw and Neapolitan Hats, Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—Brown Srraw Drrectorre Har. This hat has a high 
crown and high turned-up brim, which is edged with box-pleated brown 
faille ribbon. The trimming consists of brown silk gauze and loops and 
ends of brown faille ribbon; the gauze forms a long scarf, and is lightly 
wound about the neck, as shown by the illustration. 


Fig.2.—ITavian 
Staaw VanpycKk 
Har. This hat 
has a broad brim 
turned up in revers 
on the sides. The 
trimming consists 
of box - pleated 
ruches and bows 
with long ends of 
maize gros grain. 
On the right side 
are set a maize 

and a brown os- 
trich feather. The 
revers are trimmed 
with sprays of 
white Marguerites. 

Fig.3.—ENG@iisu 
Straw SuHeEp- 
HERDEss Hat.— 
This hat is edged 
with black lace. 
Thetrimming con- 
sists of loops and 
ends of black vel- 
vet ribbon, a bunch 
of tea-roses, and 
sprays of forget- 
me-nots. 

Fig. 4.—Ftor- 
ENTINE SrTRaw 
Rusens Hat. 


This hat has a flat | 
crown, anda broad | 


brim turned up in 
revers on the sides. 
The trimming con- 
sists of black gros 
grain ribbon, which 
is wound around 
the hat, and ar- 
ranged in loops 
and ends as shown 
by the illustration, 
and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Briack 
Neapouitan Hat 
witH ScarFr. The 
high crown of this 
hat is furnished 
with a broad brim, 
which is turned up 
in a revers on the 
right side, The 
trimming consists 
of light and dark 
blue striped silk, a 
black ostrich feath- 
er, and a hum- 
ming-bird. 

Fig. 6.—Wuite 
NEAPOLITAN NI- 
NON DE L’ENCLOS 
Hat. This hat has 
a flat crown and 
broad brim. The 
trimming consists 
of wild roses, white 
flowers, black and 
white ostrich feath- 
ers, and loops and 
fringed ends of 
pink gros grain 
ribbon. 
































Fig. 5.—Biack Neapouitan Hat 
WITH ScarF. 


Fig. 1.—Corner oF Borper.—WuHiTE EmBroivery. 
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Fig. 4.—F.orentixe Straw Rosens Har. 


Corners of Borders.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese borders are suitable for trimming all kinds of 
lingerie, and may be worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or 


the embroidery in satin, back, and half-polka stitch, and 


Medallion for Cigar- 
Cases, Portfolios, etc. 
Chenille Embroidery. 




















contest by a single combat, 
and try their fortune with- 
out the destruction of 


Tuts medallion is = —> so many faithful ad- 
designed for orna- Ba nm tae a herents. Cnut replied 
menting _cigar- yy ~~ | = that his courage 


was great enough, 
but that he was 
apprehensive of 
trusting his di- 
minutive person 
against so bulky 
an . antagonist. 
He __ proposed 
that they should 
neither fight each 
other, nor let their 
armies come to 
blows, but divide the 
kingdom, Edmund tak- 
ing Wessex, and Cnut taking 


cases, card-cases, 
portfolios, etc., 
and is worked 
on a foundation 
of gray silk.— 
Transfer the de- 
sign to the silk, 
and work the vio- 
lets with fine violet 
chenille, and the 
leaves with green 
chenille. The veins and 
stems are worked partly 
in point Russe and part- 
ly in herring-bone stitch with ; : 
green silk and chenille. This Mercia. I have some suspi- 
medallion will be seen on’a cion that the monk of Malmes- 
postal-card case illustrated in MEDALLION ror Crcar-Cases, Portrorios, Etc. uty must himself have been 
the next Bazar. CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. rather dwarfish, for he is not 





LITTLE GREAT MEN. 
T is a remarkable thing that some of the greatest men in history have 
been of small stature. Certainly, from all experience, height of per- 
son has no influence on the mental faculties. 
that smallness of size, in fact, at times, a little lameness, is advantageous. 
The reason for this is tolerably plain. 






- fine linen. ‘Transfer the design to the material, and work A ae : SSANIN S S 






the scallops on the edge in button-hole stitch. Thewheels Fig. 6.—Wuite NeEapouitan NINON DE 
are worked in lace stitch with fine thread. L’Encios Hat. 


Fig. 2.—Corner oF Borpver.—Wuite EmBrorpery. 





The chances seem to be 


Tall and robust men are apt to 


devote themselves 
to, or at least to de- 
rive so much enjoy- 
ment from, boister- 
ous pursuits as to 
be rather indiffer- 
ent to any specialty 
in mental culture. 
Men of small stat- 
ure, and perhaps 
weak health, are, 
on the contrary, 
driven to mental oc- 
cupation. Study- 
ing hard in their 
several vocations, 
they rise to dis- 
tinction. A com- 
forting reflection 
this for young men 
who have the mis- 
fortune to labor 
under personal in- 
firmities. We pro- 
pose to give a few 
notable examples 
of “‘little great 
men.” William of 
Malmesbury has 
preserved the tra- 
dition that one of 
the greatest of 
the early English 
kings, Edgar the 
Pacific, was ‘‘ ex- 
tremely small both 
in stature and in 
bulk.” William 
declared it to be 
an opinion among 
the English of his 
own day (that is, 
two centuries lat- 
er than Edgar’s 
reign), that ‘‘no 
king either of his 
own or earlier 
times in England 
could be justly and 
fairly compared to 
Edgar.” ‘The next 
king of the English 
whose might can 
be at all compared 
with Edgar's was 
the Danish Cnut; 
his kingdom, in- 
deed, had a far 
wider range. It 
is curious that this 
great warrior and 
legislator was also 
a singularly small 
man. William of 
Malmesbury __re- 
ports that when 
Edmund _ Ironside 
and Cnut were fa- 
cing each other in 
arms at Glonces- 
ter, and every thing 
was ready for bat- 
tle, the English- 
man asked the 
Dane to settle the 
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only careful to take note of the smallness of size 
of great kings, but he has an admiration for 
every appearance of a mighty mind in a little 
body. He tells at length the story of a Nor- 
man knight named Balso, ‘‘ of small size, but 
incredible courage,” who, in a fight outside Pa- 
via, in which more than a thousand men were 
engaged, was the only survivor on either side. 
This terrible little warrior ‘‘hovered alone 
around the city, and by his single sword fright- 
ened the citizens as long as he thought proper.” 
William tells us that St. Neot was so dwarfish 
that he had a step made of iron bars to stand 
upon while saying mass, in order to be able to 
reach the altar. It was kept at Glastonbury as 
a relic in his day. He has also been careful to 
notice that the mightiest of all the popes, Greg- 
ory VII. (Hildebrand), was quite a diminutive 
man. Another great King of England, who, 
like Cnut, was of a foreign although a kindred 
race, William IIL., was of notoriously low stat- 
ure. At the joint coronation of William and 
Mary, on Saturday, April 11, 1689, the short 
king and the tall queen walked side by side, not 
as sovereign and consort, but as joint sovereigns, 
with the sword between them; and the queer 
contrast between the figures of the imposing 
Stuart lady and the meagre little Dutch gentle- 
man did not escape the satirical observation of 
the vexed Jacobites. 





ONLY. 


Oxy a gentle™pressure, love, 

Of your arm within my own; 
Only a loving look or two 

As we strolled in the fields alone; 
Only a yearning kiss, love, 

That rose from the heart of each; 
Only an eloquent silence: 

Our hearts too full for speech. 


Only a few short words, love, 

When I knew my heart was thine; 
Only a modest “‘ yes,” love, 

And I knew that. thou wast mine; 
Only a year or two, love, 

Till the time when we may wed; 
Only a life of bliss, love, 

Until we both are dead. 





BRIDAL DRESS OF THE PRINCESS 
OF BELGIUM. 
See illustration on page 432. 


HIS elaborate bridal dress is of creamy white 

silk, cut in princesse style, that is, with the 
waist and skirt in one. The tablier is a scalloped 
fringed apron, with pleatings on the front breadth, 
and melon puffs on the side gores. <A trained 
over-skirt is added behind, beginning below the 
hips, and is trimmed with a pleating of silk, 
orange blossoms, and ribbon coils. ‘The waist 
fits over the hips as smoothly as a corset, and is 
finished with a lace ruff. Long sleeves, trimmed 
in every part. ‘The tulle veil has no hem, and 
the flowers form a chaplet, surmounted by a 
princess’s coronet. Pearl ear-rings, necklace, 
and locket. 





SEA-SIDE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 432. 4 


HIS costume for the sea-side has a gray-blue 

silk skirt without flowers, but with a fringed 
and embroidered tablier. The polonaise is of 
éeru pongee, with bars of darker brown velvet 
trimming on the skirt and sash. ‘The polonaise 
cape and sleeves are embroidered and fringed. 
Normandy bonnet of écru silk, trimmed with 
pale blue ribbon and pink eglantine. 





MRS. ROTHELY’S EMERALDS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
T can not be denied that Mrs. Rothely loved 
splendor; and it can not be denied that Mr. 
Rothely knew she did, nor that many a time 
and oft he had been visited by a suspicion that it 
was just possible he had, some time since, been 
prospered in his suit for the lady’s hand by the 
fact that he was able to surround her with this 
splendor that she loved. 

‘This was an unnecessary humility on Mr. 
Rothely's part, in many respects, for he was an 
amiable gentleman, of education, of family, of 
handsome appearance and fine manners, with 
nearly all those qualities, apparently, which are 
wont to win the hearts of women—a humility 
that could have been due only to an inner con- 
sciousness of his unworthiness ; for undoubtedly 
Mr. Rothely loved his wife with all his heart, 
such as it was, and feared she loved his bank 
account because he knew he did not deserve her 
love himself. But we all have a great deal more 
than we deserve. 

She was indeed a beautiful woman, quite 
worthy, one would think, of any body’s affection, 
and eminently fit to be surrounded with this 
splendor that so pleased her fancy. Knowing 
that she was beautiful, she had an innocent sort 
of pleasure in enhancing her beauty by the ap- 
pliances of luxury. But aside from that, she 
derived from them a different and more exqui- 
site pleasure, the pleasure which objects of beau- 
ty afford the worshipers of beauty; she loved 
strong lustres and colors, with a passionate de- 
light in them, as she loved music indeed, and 
liked to have them within reach ; to cast her eye 
on soft curves and pure outlines was to have a 
sensation of delicious rest; to move in spacious 
and lofty rooms seemed to leave her spirit free 
to spread its wings unhampered by remembrance 
of cramping wants and cares; to roll in her 
cushioned carriage to the clatter of the hoofs of 
swift thorough-breds was the next thing to float- 
ing on the clouds! And all this her husband 
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knew. If her splendid silks gave first a satisfac- 
tion to her woman’s vanity, they gave next a sat- 
isfaction to all her sense of the beautiful in tint 
and texture; and if she was pleased that her 
jewels were more magnificent than Mrs. Ewer’s 
were, she was also pleased to have it in her pow- 
er to contemplate at any moment the wealth of 
lustre that from creation’s day had been shut 
into those drops of concrete light. Mr. Rothely 
knew that, viewed as an object, he was neither 
so satisfactory as the silk nor so brilliant as the 
jewels, and he could not understand that his 
wife could care for him and not for his qualities ; 
that she could love him, indeed, in spite of his 
qualities ; and did not dream that, the case being 
reversed, it was his wife that he cared for, and 
not her qualities. 

However, these thoughts did not occasion Mr. 
Rothely much uneasiness, as he was not apt to 
dwell on introspective matters ; he but had them 
vaguely in his keeping, ready at some day to be 
drawn upon; and, for the rest, he was only too 
happy that, so long as Mrs. Rothely loved splen- 
dor, the kind fates allowed him to give it to her. 
She became it well, he used to say; and when, 
one night, he dreamed of seeing the angels de- 
scending and ascending Jacob’s ladder into heav- 
en, they every one wore the array in which he 
had seen his wife going out to Mrs. Ewer’s ball ; 
and, ridiculously as the angels would have looked 
to any one else, to him they looked half divine ; 
the softest peach-blow velvet was the angelic 
robe, over which streamed a foam of the cream- 
iest duchesse lace; and there were a coronet and 
necklace and bouguet de corsage of the great 
South American emeralds, every stone a miracle 
of color and light, but not of such perfect color 
as that soft peach bloom on her oval cheek, and 
not such light as that in her great brown eyes, 
as tender as a fawn’s. It did make him laugh, 
indeed, when he awoke, to think he had clad the 
angels in an endless reduplication of his wife’s 
ball dress; but I am not sure that he did not in 
his inmost heart think it was quite good enough 
for them ; and indeed he would not have thought 
them angels at all if every one had not had that 
same enchanting smile,that same heavenly grace, 
that he found so precious in Mrs. Rothely. 

Mr. Rothely would have been shocked at him- 
self if he had known what made him dream of 
Jacob's ladder, let alone the extraordinary and 
seraphic recurrence of his wife’s apparition there ; 
but as he did not worry himself much with psy- 
chological science, he did not seek for any rea- 
son, and never suspected that his dream was due 
only to the remembrance of a stormy scene in 
the Gold-Room. Why the remembrance of such 
a scene should have associated itself with a lad- 
der into heaven rather than into the other place 
nobody knows, nor why all that silent, shifting 
throng that in the patriarch’s sleep trod the 
slant sunbeams up and down between the earth 
and sky should have been summoned to his fan- 
ey by the throng of ravening wolves, except 
through the law of contrasts. But Mr. Rothely, 
walking home very late that day, had been fear- 
fully dejected; he had felt, in fact, as if he were 
in the wilderness and alone, for his reverses had 
been tremendous, and he dared not speak of 
them to his wife; and he was thinking it would 
be too much bliss on earth if a man could go home 
and tell his wife every thing, and have sympathy 
and comfort from her; and then he was con- 
founding himself for a sentimental fool, to be 
hankering after sympathy when he wanted credit. 
And thereat he had met his wife coming lightly 
down the hall stairs, a vision of rosy beauty, dark 
eyes and dimpling smiles, and the peach-blow 
dress and the jewels; and he had felt himself to 
be a presuming simpleton to think of sympathy 
and comfort from such a radiant creature as that, 
and had longed to take her in his arms, and had 
feared to crush her dress, and so had smiled 
back as she had smiled, and had gone down and 
put her in the carriage, and returned to his lone- 
ly house and the endless figures with which he 
was always ciphering on his endless papers, and 
which he now began to look over again with a 
groan. 

Mr. Rothely heard the wheels on the pave- 
ment when his wife came back, and he was just 
putting up his papers as she entered. 

**T saw your light,” she said. ‘* What! al- 
ways those papers, those hateful papers! Do 
you want to kill yourself?” And she came and 
laid one arm lightly over his shoulder. 

** Why should it kill me to sit here and study 
my calculations till this hour,” he said, ‘‘ any 
more than kill you to go out in the cruel weather 
and dance till the same hour?” 

‘**Oh, that’s different!” she said, with a laugh. 
“That's pleasure. And this—” 

‘*Isn’t pleasure,” said he, rising. 
isn’t pleasure !”’ 

** Well, what is it, then 
ly, twining her arm in his. 

**It’s pain!” he exclaimed, vexed by her light 
way, when his trouble was so great—‘' it’s pain 
and perplexity, and a sword hanging over my 
head!” And he turned about and left the room 
hurriedly, sure that the next moment she would 
be saying, ‘“‘I do believe Mr. Rothely is losing 
his mind!” and the moment after be singing the 
last tune to which she had waltzed, yawning and 
going off gavly to bed. 

But what Mrs. Rothely was really saying was, 
**T wonder what it means. Did I do any thing 
to tease him? I wonder if he is displeased that 
I go ont without him. I'm sure I had a world 
rather he went too. I don't know. He hardly 
ever comes to talk with me now; he never tells me 
any thing he couldn’t tell somebody else’s wife. 
I wonder— Oh, it couldn’t be, it couldn’t pos- 
sibly be, that he is tired of me! Pshaw! what 
a fool | am, to be mooning this way over a busy 
man!” 

But when Mr. Rothely went to bed, just be- 
fore daybreak, after taking another turn with 
his papers, his wife was sleeping the sleep of the 
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just, a rosy, dewy, lovely sleep, over which he 
hung a moment idolatrously before he turned 
away, half indignantly, for all, to think she could 
take so easily what was torment to him; and 
then, laughing a little grimly to himself, he com- 
pared himself to the peasant who one moment 
prays to his little wooden image, and the next 
moment cuffs it roundly for not answering the 
prayer. 

He had gone over his papers again, as was 
said, and had thought that he might worry 
through, as he called it, without the open shame 
of failure and disgrace of bankruptey—for shame 
and disgrace it seemed to him—if he could only 
lay his hands on a certain sum of ready money, 
a sum that was not a large one for a man accus- 
tomed to the figures that Mr. Rothely was, but 
something over a hundred thousand dollars. The 
open shame of failure was a great deal to Mr, 
Rothely, for his pride was a trait that every thing, 
so far, had fostered; and the apprehension of 
the loss his failure would entail on others was 
still more to him, for he always felt himself an 
honest man, and had believed that, in respect to 
a record of unblemished integrity, his pride had 
some reason for its being. ‘* Write on my grave- 
stone,” he was fond of saying, ‘‘ ‘ Here lies an 
honest man.’” Whether he was abstractly and 
intrinsically an honest man, from whom deceit 
and untruth shrank as from the daylight, it nev- 
er occurred to him to question; he had never 
been tested. ‘*‘Show me the man whom I have 
ever wronged of any thing!” he would have re- 
plied, if the doubt had been suggested, and would 
have considered it fully answered. ‘* A hundred 
thousand dollars ready money!” he was saying 
now to himself; and as he said it his eye rested 
inadvertently on the door of the little iron safe 
let into the wall, where his wife’s jewels were 
kept, and which, in her fatigue, and in that care- 
lessness which with her was half a charm, she 
had that night left ajar. And a little devil be- 
gan whispering in his ear, ‘‘'There is more than 
a hundred thousand dollars ready money there!” 

Oh yes, he knew that very well. Those great 
square emeralds and their alternate diamonds as 
large had cost him very much more than that 
some years ago, and now emeralds were in fash- 
ion, and worth an added price. Fine emeralds 
they were, too, every one a picked stone, not a 
doublet among them, and looking at them, one 
looked into wells of soft green light, the very 
essence of sunshine in the heart of forests, of 
pools in mossy beds, and of the great sea depths. 
And then, as for the diamonds, they too were 
perfect specimens, not purely white perhaps, but 
the more lustrous for that, as their slightly yel- 
low tinge at night became only added luminous- 
ness, each one of them all a stone with a history 
before it had the honor of being in Mrs. Rothe- 
ly’s possession, each one of them all worth its 
thousands. For Mr. Rothely, in his pride re- 
garding his wife, had lavished on her a fortune 
that few absolute millionaires would think of 
spending, and fine and sumptuous as all her 
surroundings were, there were no finer jewels in 
the ownership of any one woman in the country. 
Oh yes, there was no doubt that a hundred thon- 
sand dollars ready money could easily be raised 
on Mrs. Rothely’s emeralds, necklace and tiara 
and stomacher and bracelets, and the less valu- 
able accessories, if any body wanted to raise it. 
However, they were Mrs. Rothely’s jewels, not 
his; it was only a passing thought, that in ref- 
erence to their value; he had not yet fallen so 
low as to think seriously of selling his wife's 
pretty folderols, he hoped. 

But if it were a passing thought, it was one 
that came back again—came back as he lay 
awake turning this way and that for some escape 
from his dilemma—came back to stay. It was 
a strange thing for a husband to be burning his 
brain with distracting search for means to keep 
his name afloat while his wife had those very 
means lying idle in her jewel-safe, he said in his 
thoughts, and repeated it a little angrily. And 
what if he did think of selling them? he said. 
Better men had come to a worse pass. He 
bought them! What if he did think of selling 
them now? It would be only to make himself 
able to buy them back—to buy better. If he did 
sell them, he would buy better; there shouldn’t 
be a lady off the thrones covered one-half so re- 
splendently with gems as his wife should bel 
Let him once tide over these cruel breakers, she 
should be as radiant as a whole constellation if 
she wished. All at once Mr. Rothely shudder- 
ed. He had, then, really and seriously been 
thinking of taking his wife's jewels to carry him 
through his difficulties! 

Well, why not? he said, presently. Let him 
look at the thing squarely. Would his wife be 
more hurt or more benefited by his doing so? 
Hurt for a season certainly,.yet not so much 
hurt as he would be under the necessity of doing 
it; but benefited in the end to an immeasura- 
ble extent, since, unless he could be carried 
through, not only jewels, but estate, equipage, 
servants, and all would have to go to satisfy the 
demands of creditors who would not wait for a 
sentiment. But only let him get through this 
strait—and with a hundred thousand dollars 
ready money the tide might turn at any mo- 
ment—and he would wind up his business, real- 
ize, and retire with a sufficient fortune to assure 
his wife a perpetuity of all the comforts and lux- 
uries she had hitherto enjoyed. Yes, on the 
whole, he thought he could do nothing so wise 
as to raise the requisite money upon the jewels. 
But having arrived at that determination, a new 
feature of the case presented itself to Mr. Rothely. 
What would Mrs. Rothely say to the plan? Would 
she, in the first place, be likely to listen to it, and 
would she take it as a reasonable woman should ? 
No, she wouldn't. Mrs. Rothely wasn’t a reason- 
able woman, She was a charming woman, but, 
as he had thought, if not said, when he married 
her, he thanked Heaven she wasn’t that strong- 
minded thing—a reasonable woman! A lovely, 


capricious, fascinating being she was, but one to 
whom a syllogism was as Sanscrit. And as he 
remembered all her sweet and gay inconsistencies, 
he felt that it would be quite impossible for him 
to explain the thing to her. How could he tell 
her he would buy them back again? She would 
tell him that she should never have a moment's 
security in them afterward. ‘** What!” he could 
hear her say, ‘‘ my emeralds! my beautiful great 
emeralds! Sell my jewels! It can’t be that I 
understand you. ‘To be sure!” with that sweet, 
inconsequential way of hers. ‘‘I knew you 
were only teasing me. My precious emeralds, 
indeed !” 

And he could hear himself answering, ‘‘ In- 
deed I am not jesting. I meant what I said.” 

**Meant what vou said!” he was sure she 
would reply. ‘‘ Meant that you must sell my 
emeralds! Why don’t you sell the house ?” 

** Because real estate is low,” with literal per- 
sistency, heedless of the intended sarcasm, ** and 
the house would not bring a third as much as the 
jewels. And my losses, my reverses— I—TI 
have seen the fabric of a fortune it has taken 
years to build fall in a day!” Not that out of 
an imaginary conversation, never taking place, 
Mr. Rothely would have been capable of using 
the least fine language. 

**And fallen so low,” she cries, ‘‘that you 
must pledge your wife’s trinkets! —fallen so 
low that we are in the same plight as those mis- 
erable creatures who are found with pawn tickets 
on them! Qh, take them! take the wretched 
things!” she cries, with lofty scorn; “I will 
never touch them again! Oh, why was I ever 
born? What have I ever done, to be disgraced 
so? I’m sure I never expected this when I was 
married, Don’t touch me! don’t speak to me! 
I never dreamed of such an outrage!” And by 
that time his thinking had thrown Mr. Rothely 
into a wet chill, and he sat up in bed, sure that 
he never could tell his circumstances to Mrs. 
Rothely, and ask her for the help her jewels 
could afford. 

How many times had he seen her hold them 
up to the candelabra, ere she put them on, with 
her beautiful head a little aside, while she fairly 
reveled in the affluence of their light and tint! 
How many times had she come dancing toward 
him, and, with her white finger-tips upon them, 
told him it was all nonsense about beauty un- 
adorned being adorned the most, and bade him 
see for himself that she was twice as captivating 
as she was before she had these things of splen- 
dor! There she was now, sweetly sleeping, in 
the moonlight that filtered between the cur- 
taips and silvered all the rich room, her long 
dark lashes resting on her rosy cheek, a smile 
parting her lipsp—as she remembered, perhaps, 
some of the fatuities whispered by her last part- 
ner at the ball. He felt a glow of resentment 
taking the place of the cold chill of the moment 
before, and he suddenly said to himself that he 
would have her jewels, and she should never be 
the wiser! He could not, he would not, he 
thought, humiliate himself before her by craving 
such a favor. What power he had, what su- 
premacy, he felt to be due to his granting favors, 
not begging them. He would not yield the po- 
sition, he would never place himself in such an 
abject light! Not while this other course was 
open ; for what was there easier than now, while 
she was wrapped away in this soft nimbus of 
sleep, to steal across the moon-lighted room, to 
secure the casket, to lock the safe, and keep the 
key—that she might fancy she had mislaid it— 
till he could put the casket back again with every 
splendid diamond, with every cool, rich emerald, 
in it replaced by as skillfully cut crystals as cun- 
ning hands could set there, after which the key 
could easily be found again! The law would 
take them if he didn’t, and would never give 
them back again, as he would. 

Easy is the descent. ‘The whole affair shaped 
itself in a swift drama to his eyes, to his hand. 
And then it was done. And if in the morning 
Mr. Rothely looked worn and haggard, it was not 
because he had not slept, and had not been mut- 
tering in his sleep, when by-and-by his wife, 
leaning on her elbow, bent over him to hear the 
words he said; it was not because he had not 
felt that he was on the mending hand, so far as 
his business difficulties were concerned. Not, 
indeed, that a hundred thousand dollars ready 
money would liquidate a tenth part of -his obli- 
gations, but that, on that hydrostatic principle 
of balancing an immense weight with a mere 
trifle, on which much of the affairs of Wall 
Street is modeled, he saw that he would be 
able to pull through. 

It was a busy day for Mr. Rothely—a dreadful 
day in some respects, a delightful one in others, 
for he raised his money and he saved his name. 
Yet no one would have supposed it had been de- 
lightfal in any thing who had seen the gray and 
dreary look he cast about him as he entered his 
house and observed his wife hastening to meet 
him. He shrank away from her welcome before 
he knew what he did, and then could but think 
of the toad squatting in Eden and shrinking from 
the presence of the visiting white spirit there ; 
for certainly there was an air of Eden about 
this place to him—all was so soft and bright ; 
luxurious warmth and delicate beauty every 
where; and wherever his wife was there were 
flowers in abundance, since Mrs. Rothely was 
much like Lady Teazle after all, and never con- 
sidered it her fault that flowers were dear in 
winter! 

“Oh, Mr. Rothely!” she was exclaiming, as 
she hurried down the drawing-room, ‘* What 
do you think? ‘The key is gone! I have look- 
ed for it every where, and have had all the serv- 
ants up to examine them, and the room has been 
swept, and the furniture moved, and Susette has 
taken every thing out of the wardrobe drawers 
and shaken it and put it back again, and yet it 
can’t be found!” 





‘* What are you talking about, my dear?” said 











Mr. Rothely, with well-assumed bewilderment. 
“To what does ‘ it’ refer ?” : 

** Yes, indeed !” she cried, paying no attention 
to what he said. ‘‘Oh, I am so worried about 
it! And I am positive I locked the door of the 
safe and put the key in its place!” She had 
done nothing of the kind, you know. 

‘* Yes, 1 am positive I saw you do it,” said 
Mr. Rothely, absently, she too much excited to 
remember that he had done nothing of the kind 
either. 

**] think I shall have to call in the police!” 
she cried, ‘‘I shall not be able to sleep one 
moment to-night. I shall be thinking I see 
masked faces, and hear felt shoes, and be on the 
watch for burglars and every thing terrible !” 
and the tears were choking her. 

‘*Oh no, my love, I shall be here, 
Rothely, re-assuringly. 

‘*Oh, I know. You, of course,” said Mrs, 
Rothely, dashing off her tears. ‘* But that 
won't hinder them. Why, they blow chloro- 
form through key-holes, and smother you with 
pillows, and if you scream they shoot. Mrs. 
Ewer has just been telling me how she lay still 
and held her hand over Mr. Ewer’s mouth, and 
saw the men going through his pockets, without 
daring to breathe—” 

‘«Mrs. Ewer! I thought she gave an alarm.” 

‘Oh yes, finally, when they went to the drawer 
where she keeps her diamonds, you know. Oh 
dear, dear me! If I could only find that key! 
I shall vex myself into a fever. I am all tired 
out, and I have been so afraid you would say it 
was careless.” 

‘* Careless, my love ? 
as for the key, never mind it. 
that’s a way things have.” 

. According to the ‘total depravity of inani- 
mate things,’” said Mrs. Rofhely, laughing as 
easily as she cried. ‘‘Are you ready for din- 
ner? ‘There’s Lawrence making eyes a me out- 
sidethedoor. Comein! What is it, Lawrence? 
Have you found the key? What a jewel an 
honest servant is! 

‘* Maybe this ull be the kay, 
rence, with a shuffle. 

‘*That rusty thing! Oh dear, no! It is a 
little ornamental brass key that is lost ;” and she 
tossed the rusty tool upon the fire. ‘* Was there 
ever any thing so vexatious as to have all your 
expectation roused just to be destroyed ?” 

**There’s no occasion for fretting, my dar- 
ling,” said Mr. Rothely. ‘I will have the men 
up here to open the safe by force, take it away, 
and put another in. 
thieves.” He felt, and was conscious that he 
looked, like nothing but a thief himself. 

** Yes, and we may all be killed in our beds 
to-night! Well, we must seize the moment as 
it flies, I suppose; which means that you must 
make haste and dress for dinner, and get what 
pleasure we may out of the day, if we are not 
to have another. I expect that superb Count 
Pescovitch, the Pole, you remerfber, to dinner 
(now don’t make a mistake and take him for a 
Russian, or—you know the old saying—you'll 
catch a Tartar), and the Du Barris and Van 
Vieets, that’s all. I'm sure it’s a blessing sent 
especially to divert my mind, though I dare say 
they'll talk of nothing but burglary and murder 
after I tell them about the key.’ 

** Don’t tell them, then.” 

** Well, I declare, Mr. Rothely ! I should 
think it was something to hide! When Provi- 
dence makes a subject for conversation to hand, 
to decline it! Why, of course I shall tell them, 
and ask their advice. Oh, it’s too bad! I had 
such a delightful plan, and such a surprise for 
you, too. But perhaps Fate was wiser than I,” 
said Mrs. Rothely, sighing, and lifting her eye- 
brows as if she rather doubted the proposition. 

‘*My dear,” said Mr. Rothely, “don’t alarm 
yourself any further. If it will be-a comfort to 
you, I promise to sit up in the hall with a couple 
of loaded revolvers all night.” And then he 
laughed and went up stairs. 

‘** How good he is!” said Mrs. Rothely. ‘‘ Nev- 
er to whisper a word about his own great troubles 
because he saw mine. He doesn’t know what I 
heard him saying. Oh, there never was such a 
husband !” 

For two or three mornings after that—having 
neglected to send up the men who could remove 
the safe—the first thing that saluted Mr. Rothe- 
ly’s eyes as he opened them was his wife, with 
her pretty lace cap askew, and a shawl dragging 
from her shoulders, reflected in two or three long 
mirrors, and going over the room in a renewed 
search, while she talked vigorously to herself. 
‘* It is getting to be worse than Blue-beard’s key,” 
she was sighing. ‘‘I sha’n’t wait another day 
before calling in the police. If any of the serv- 
ants took it, and are biding their time for a raid 
on the safe, we are only assisting at the cutting 
of our own throats by this delay.” And Mr. 
Rothely, muttering something aboat its turning 
up all ‘right, would dispose himself for another 
snooze, but not a sweet one, we may surmise ; for, 
somehow or other, light-hearted as Mr. Rothely 
ought to have been in relation to his business, he 
did not in these two or three days find it possi- 
ble to smile, and Mrs. Rothely could not but ob- 
serve his depression, and derive fresh trouble 
from it. 

It might have been on the third or fourth of 
these mornings that as Mr. Rothely opened his 
eyes he saw his pretty wife prowling about the 
rooms as on the previous days. 

‘Still on the look-out?” he said. ‘* Well, 
you will lose your wits. Here, let me see!’ 
‘And he seized his dressing-gown, wrapped him- 
self in it, and was presently beside her. ‘‘ Do 
you expect to find it by shaking your ball dresses 
like a prestidigitateur ¢ ?” he asked. 

** But it may have gotten caught in the folds, 
you know,’ ’ she urged. 

* You ‘had the furniture mov ed, you said. 
Did you turn back the edges of the carpet?” 
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**Turn back the carpet! Mr. Rothely, i it is 
your wits that are in danger. Do you suppose 
the key has been lost supernaturally, that it can 
get under a carpet ?” 

**{ thought you didn’t. Well, let us see. H’m 
—h’m. Can you help me a little? Monstrous 
thing! Give me those scissors, please. H'm— 
h’m—there! Mrs. Rothely, what do you call 
this? Here is your key, slipped between the car- 
pet and the wall; and all the agitation of your 
search, with its sweeping and moving, is only 
calculated to slip it still further into hiding. I 
told yeu the thing would turnup.” And he went 
back with apparent composure to his sleep; but 
he did not close his eyes at once, for it was a 
tremulous moment to him. A tremulous mo- 
ment, too, to his wife; she clasped the key a mo- 
ment to her heart with as profound an ejaculation 
of thanks as if she had been on her knees, and 
then she flew to the little safe and unlocked it 
and snatched the casket. Yes, there it was, and 
there were the jewels in it, with their old and ex- 
quisite filigree setting in gold-work of tiny sham- 
rock and thistle. 

**Oh, my beauties!” she exclaimed. ‘* How 
glad—how glad I am to see you sparkling up at 
me again! Oh, how precious you are! What 
should I have done if I had lost you?” 

**T was quite right,” said Mr. Rothely to him- 
self. ‘*It is evident she would not have parted 
with them. Women are lovely creatures, but 
not reasonable ones. Yes, I should have been 
a sad fool,” he was thinking, bitterly, ‘‘to have 
risked my fortune for a moment on the supposi- 
tion that she could prefer her husband's honor to 
her baubles!” And he closed his eyes as he lay 
there, perhaps to sleep, perhaps to shut out the 
sight of the woman he loved rejoicing over the 
deceit that he had practiced upon her. 

But what was this? Ah, what? What were 
these soft arms round his neck, this velvet cheek 
on his, this sweet voice murmuring in his ear, 
this gay, light-hearted laugh, these sudden tears ? 
** Wake up—wake up, my darling!” his wife was 
erying. ‘* Didn't [ tell you I had such a delight- 
ful plan before I lost the key to the safe? Didn't 
I hear you talking in your sleep, and saying you 
were to be ruined for the want of a hundred 
thousand dollars? See here, my dear husband! 
Here is a hundred thousand dollars, in this little 
case, and it is all yours, and you needn’t feel 
badly about taking it, for I always kept the jew- 
els as if you lent them, and if they help you in 
your trouble they will give me more pleasure 
than they ever did before!” 

Mr. Rothely sat up in bed, pushing back the 
case, and staring straight before him with wild 
eyes. ‘*Oh, you think I only care for gayety 
and glitter!” she cried. ‘* You think it is too 
great a sacrifice for me to make. But indeed, 
indeed”—and here, with both arms about him, 
and her face hidden in his breast, she broke out 
in a fresh flood of sweet glad tears—‘‘I never 
dared tell you, you never seemed to want me to 
tell you, but indeed I had rather be—if only 
you are pleased— Oh, I never was so happy in 
my life! And you will take them?” 

Was he dreaming? Was he here in his own 
bed, in his own house, awake? Oh, had he per- 
jured his soul for this! Had he believed his 
wife to be so small in order that she might de- 
stroy him with her greatness? Had he stolen 
her jewels that he might receive from her the 
free gift of these bits of colored glass? Must 
he all his lite carry round with him the*shame 
and memory of a crime—of a crime, too, that 
was so useless? He drew away from her, shud- 
dering ; and then, as she still clasped him, he 
folded his arms about her, and the tears that he 
was weeping were different tears from hers— 
were tears salt as the salt with which the desert 
is sowed! 

Well, that was years ago. Mr. Rothely took 
the casket his wife had pressed upon him, and 
burned it in his office fire, case and gold and all. 
‘The world has prospered with him since then, 
and he has replaced Mrs. Rothely’s emeralds with 
those which are much more magnificent than the 
original. But though now he knows how firmly 
his wife believes in him, knows that he need 
want no more for sympathy and comfort, yet he 
feels that he purchased that knowledge at a price 
too dear. He can not bear to see her put her 
jewels on, for every ray of their light is like a 
needle pricking the sore spot in his heart; and 
he never has said another syllable about the 
words he wants written on his grave-stone. And 
sometimes at night, when Mrs. Rothely is in her 
happy dreams, and Mr. Rothely sits lingering by 
his dressing-room fire, the skeleton that slips into 
the opposite seat makes him hide his face before 
it, and wish he had never seen the light, and yet 
it is only the image of himself as he has seen 
himself to be. 





POISONOUS PLANTS. 

At this season of the year great numbers of 

people indulge in a vast deal of sentiment 
about rambles in the woods, rocky glens, purl- 
ing brooks, and similar adjuncts of rural life. 
These are all very well in their way, but they 
have some very disagreeable accompaniments, 
Snakes, toads, wasps, hornets, ants, ticks, bee- 
tles, and such like inhabitants of the “ leafy 
woods” are to most persons great drawbacks to 
the enjoyments of ruralizing. These annoy- 
ances, however, are only momentary, and are as 
nothing when compared with the disagreeable 
and dangerous effects produced by some poison- 
ous plants and shrubs, 

We should like to give descriptions of some 
of the more common plants of this class, but as 
the botanical descriptions, which are the only 
correct and precise ones, would not be generally 
understood by a large majority of our readers, 
and any attempt to give common or popular de- 
scriptions might mislead, and perhaps lead to 








bad or «taeda consequences, we refrain as 
much as possible from attempting either, simply 
noting the common names of most of them as 
they are known in various parts of tle country, 
and advising our friends never to taste or eat any 
root, leaves, or berries of any wild plants that are 
not well and definitely known to them to be in- 
noxious. For want of caution in this respect we 
every summer see accounts in the newspapers 
of serious consequences, sometimes resulting in 
death to the imprudent. 

Of our native poisonous plants one of the most 
annoying and unpleasant in its effects is the Rhus 
toxicodendron, variously known as poison-vine, 
poison-ivy, and poison-oak, although it is not 
related to either the ivy or oak families. ‘There 
are two varieties of this plant, one growing erect 
as a small shrub, from two to five feet high, and 
the other growing as a vine, from eight to thir- 
ty feet high, clinging by small rootlets to trees, 
fences, and such like objects. When growing as 
a vine it is the R. radicans of some botanists. 
In both varieties the leaves are compound, being 
divided into small leaflets, as in the pea or wis- 
taria; in this species there are three leaflets, 
toothed or lobed in various ways on the edges, 
and somewhat downy on the.under side. ‘Those 
of the erect variety are from six to eight inches 
long; those of the climbing variety are from 
one-half to two-thirds that length. 

This plant should not be confounded, as it 
sometimes is, with the ampelopsis, or Virginia 
creeper, or American ivy, which has large digi- 
tate leaves, that is, five leaflets growing finger- 
like from the apex of the footstalk. 

Another species of poisonous rhus is R. vene- 
nata, or poison-sumac, also known as poison- 
elder and swamp-dogwood, although it in no re- 
spect resembles either a dogwood or an elder. 
It grows as a shrub or small tree from ten to 
eighteen feet high, and generally inhabits swampy 
or moist places. ‘The foliage is light green; the 
leaves have from seven to thirteen leaflets, and 
resemble those of the ailantus, only on a smaller 
scale. 

To most persons the handling of the poison- 
vine causes swelling of the face and vesicular in- 
flammation of the skin, especially at the joints 
and between the fingers, accompanied by a very 
irritating and painful itching, which continues for 
two or three weeks. ‘The poisoning power of 
the plant appears to be very much intensified by 
moisture, as when the dew is on it, or when the 
leaves are wet with rain. Persons who, when 
the leaves are dry, can handle the plant with 
comparative impunity, are quite susceptible to 
the poison when the leaves are moist. We have 
known persons poisoned by it through having the 
smoke of the burning stems attached to fire-wood 
come in contact with the face. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the poisonous effects are shown by an ir- 


ritation of the stomach and bowels, accompanied | 


with aphthous sore mouth and a general derange- 
ment of the system. At one time it was sup- 
posed that it would produce salivation, and was 
used for that purpose by the so-called botanic 
physicians ; hence a former name for the plant 
was mercury-vine. ‘That it has a direct action 
on the liver the writer knows from experience, 
having felt the internal effects of the poison. 

The best remedy to relieve the swelling is a 
solution of sugar of lead in water, applied as a 
lotion to the parts affected; permanganate of pot- 
ash is also used for the same purpose. To re- 
lieve the itching and vesicular inflammation rye 
flour toasted over the fire in a pan clean of grease 
until of the color of roasted coffee, and dusted 
on the affected parts, is a very useful remedy. 
In no case should any greasy or oily ointment 
or application be made, as it only aggravates the 
symptoms. A cooling aperient drink taken oc- 
casionally is of great assistance. Homeopathic 
physicians prescribe *‘rhus,” and in internal poi- 
soning we have found relief from it. 

The poison-sumac is even more poisonous than 
the poison-vine, as we have known persons poi- 
soned by the exhalations from its leaves blowing 
upon them, without their coming in contact 
with the plant at all. The same remedies or 
palliatives are to be used for it as for the other 
species. 

What is known among botanists as the family 
of Umbelliferce, or the parsley family, contains a 
large number of dangerously poisonous plants. 
In this order or family are included the carrot, 
parsnip, parsley, celery, and a few others of our 
cultivated vegetables and herbs. ‘These in their 
cultivated state havé no noxious qualities, but in 
their wild state are, to say the least, suspicious. 
The whole family have a strongly marked resem- 
blance, making the order one of the most natural 
and distinct of any of the orders or families in- 
stituted by botanists. A reference to the plants 
named will give a more distinct idea of the gener- 
al appearance of the plants composing the order 
than any popular description would do. 

Among the native genera growing in woods and 
fields which are especially to be avoided as articles 
of diet, and not even to be placed in the mouth, 
are the wild carrot, wild parsnip, cow-parsnip, 
cow-bane, hemlock-parsley, fool’s-parsley, water- 
hemlock (the roots of which are a deadly poison), 
water-parsnip, and poison-hemlock (also a virulent 
poison). Every season the newspapers contain 
accounts of persons being poisoned and dying 
from using one or other of these plants either in- 
tentionally as vegetables, mistaking them for the 
cultivated representatives of the family, or from 
ignorantly eating the leaves or roots. Some are 
used as medicines both by the regular faculty 
and in domestic prescriptions, but they should 
never be employed unless prescribed by a regular 
physician. -We would advise our readers to let 
any plant they may find in a wild state that re- 
sembles any of the vegetables above mentioned 
severely alone. 

Sometimes children are poisoned or injured by 


attempting to eat the root of the Arum, common- | 


ly known as Indian turnip, Jack-in-a-box, wake- 


| 
| 
| 
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robin, Jack-in-a- pulpit, green-dragon, dragon- 
root, and various other names. ‘This is also a 
distinctly marked botanical order, of which the 
well-known calla lily may be taken as a familiar 
example. ‘The root of the Indian turnip has 
an intensely acrid juice, causing, when chewed, 
great irritation of the throat, and sometimes 
blistering the tongue and mouth, and producing 
troublesome swelling of the fauces. Many of 
the family produce showy-colored berries, but 
they should never be eaten, as nearly the whole 
order are suspicious or dangerous when taken 
internally. 

The root, leaves, and berries of the Phytolacca, 
commonly known as poke-weed, scoke, and gar- 
get, are poisonous ; the young stout shoots are 
sometimes eaten boiled as asparagus, the boiling 
appearing to destroy the poisonous quality, or 
perhaps it may not be developed in the young 
state of the plant. When older it is certainly 
poisonous. 

The Solanum, or potato family, like the Umbel- 
lifer, contains several species that are cultivated 
as vegetables, such as the potato, the egg-plant, 
the tomato, and peppers, but also contains many 
species that are suspicious or decidedly poison- 
ous, the berries of some of them being showy and 
tempting to Children. ‘The whole order is dan- 
gerous, as in many of them one part of the plant 
may be safely used while another part may be 
dangerous, as in the potato, the tubers of which 
are so wholesome, and the leaves and berries 
poisonous, Of this family there are not many 
species native Northward. The principal danger- 
ous species are the Datura stramonium, common- 
ly known as thorn-apple, Jamestown weed, and 


stink-weed ; the Hyoscyamus, or henbane; the 
bitter-sweet ; the common nightshade; the dead- 
ly-nighishade ; and the matrimony-vine. ‘The 


dark purple, almost black, berries of the deadly- 
nightshade or belladonna are sometimes eaten 
by children, producing death. 

Children sometimes also eat the berries of the 
Rhamnus, or buckthorn, which is a violent and 
drastic purgative, frequently producing danger- 
ous symptoms. 

The only safe way to avoid unpleasant or dan- 
gerous effects is to scrupulously refrain from 
handling or chewing any plant, or an¥ part of it, 
unless the plant is well known to you, and known 
to be innoxious, 





THE APPLE BLOSSOM. 
O sioom of the apple so bright! 
Rich rose bloom, dissolving in white! 
When Pheebus’s brush 
Wrought thy beautiful blush, 
It must have been dipped in the dawn’s tender flush 
Of softest, most exquisite light. 


The blossom of Ariel art thou! 
“The blossom that hangs on the bough!” 
That sweet cowslip bell 
A wild story might tell 
Of his feats on the sward, where thy petals so wel] 
Adorn its grave maiachite brow. 


He may lead pretty Mab by the hand 
To trip with his light-footed band 
Here, on blossom-strewed rings, 
While the Nightingale sings, 
And the bats wheel in time, with their broad, flapping 
wings, 
Till they bear the fays home to their land. 





O bloom of the apple! my rhyme 
Should be read after day’s golden prime; 
When flowers go to sleep, 
And pale stars rise and peep 
Into orchards where sprites a long revel might keep, 
And elfin harps airily chime! 





“AN UNHAPPY FAMILY.” 
See illustration on page 436. 

rWNUIS beautiful engraving is from one of the 

most popular pictures of the celebrated 
French artist, Prud’hon, who, long after his trag- 
ic death, at last enjoys the fame he so well earn- 
ed during a long, unhappy, and stormy career. 
It is now on exhibition at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, in Paris, with every picture, design, and 
study that could be collected by his admirers ; 
and though the admission fee is but twenty cents, 
the attendance is so large that a sufficient sum 
is likely to be realized to place the artist’s aged 
and unfortunate daughter beyond want for the 
few remaining years of her life. 

**Une Famille Malheureuse” was sent by Pru- 
d’hon to the Louvre for exhibition in 1822, just 
when M. Thiers, then a promising young editor 
of the Constitutionnel, was writing the art criti- 
cisms of the paper. ‘The lines penned by the 
future President of the French Republic are so 
graphic that we can not resist the temptation to 
place them before our readers : 


*“T hasten to come to a picture which has deeply 
touched the public, and has enjoyed a signal success 
a grief-stricken family, painted by Prud’hon. A father, 
still in the prime of life, is stretched, dying, on a chair; 
his eldest danghter stands behind him, holding him in 
her arms, and his two young sons ere at his feet, 
weeping bitterly. One of these poor children presses 
his eo to his father’s icy hands; the other gazes at 
him sorrowfully; while a young girl, who is older 
than the two brothers, stands by them, with her face 
buried in her hands. As to the father, he is expiring, 
and his pallid visage indicates that the last moment is 
nigh at hand. 

“Tt is impossible to describe the impression pro- 
dneed by the sight of a picture so simple, ond in 
which so little effort has been made for effect. It is 
another proof of what has been so often repeated, but 
which it is so hard to make artists understand, that 
without devising far-fetched and terrible subjects, 
without seeking to move the sensibility by sensational 
situations, nature simply depicted touches the public 
heart more deeply than anght besides. What could be 
simpler than this poor ¢ abin, with the dying father in 
a rush-bottomed chair, supported in the arms of his 
weeping children? There are none of thoge grand ef- 
fects here in which painters delight. Deatt: in all its 
crudity, death in poverty, death accompanied by sin- 
cere grief—such is the subject; easy and natural exe- 









cution and genuine expression—such are the means; 
and they have sufficed for the object proposed to him- 
self by the painter.” 

This dramatic picture has a history which is 
of itself a complete tragedy. Pierre Paul Pru- 
d’hon, who was born at Cluny, in 1758, was the 
tenth child of a poor stone-cutter. His early at- 
tempts at drawing attracted the attention of the 
curate, who sent him to Dijon, to be instructed 


and enthusiasm. The French Revolution, how- 
ever, which had broken out meanwhile, had del- 
uged the country in blood, and stifled all interest 
in art, and for a long time he struggled with 
poverty, domestic misery, and the disdain of his 
brother artists. At last one of his friends, 
Comte Trochat, was appointed Prefect of the 
Seine by Napoleon I., and through him Pru- 
d’hon, then forty-five years old, obtained an ap- 





by Desvoges. While in Dijon he married the 
daughter of a reyal notary, but the marriage 
was an unhappy one, and imbittered his whole 
life. He was successful in gaining the prize 
offered by the Estates of Burgundy, which sent 
him for three years to Rome, where he became 
an intimate friend of Canova. He returned to 
Paris penniless and unknown, but fall of hope 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


which he produced his best works. Suddenly 
a message came from the government that the 
hospitality granted by the Sorbonne was with- 
drawn, and that his studio was wanted for the 
Faculty of Theology. In Prud’hon’s absence 
the order was given to Mademoiselle Mayer, 
who shared the studio with him, and who had 
just finished the sketch of ‘‘ Une Famille Mal- 
heureuse.”’ Nervous and excited by overwork 
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“AN UNHAPPY FAMILY.”—[From tue Parintine sy Prerre Pact Prup’non.] 


pointment as drawing-master to the Empress 
Marie Louise, and permission to occupy apart- 
ments in the Sorbonne. _ While here he con- 
tracted an intimate friendship with Mademoi- 
selle Mayer, a young pupil of Greuze, who adopt- 
ed his daughter, and entertained for him a sin- 
cere attachment. His life now was brighter, 
and several years of happiness ensued, during 


and the political turmoil of the times, the unhap- 
py girl lost her senses under this eviction, of 
which she fancied herself the cause, and seizing 
one of Prud’hon’s razors, cut her throat, and was 
found bathed in her own blood. © Prud’hon was 
plunged in grief by this’ sad event. He was 
dragged with difficulty from her body; and for 


shite Lands. 


to strew flowers on her grave and superintend 
the erection of his own monument. In the 
mean time he worked diligently from the study 
which Mademoiselle Mayer had left of ‘Une 
Famille’ Malheureuse,” which he finished in time 
for the spring exhibition at the Louvre. The 
exhibition once over, Prud’hon had nothing more 
to do but to die, which he did March 26, 1823. 
A portrait of Mademoiselle Mayer, at the age 


of seventeen, represents her wearing a large straw 
hat, with flowing blonde hair and rosy cheeks, 
as fresh and blooming as a rose-bnd. At the 
exhibition this portrait, so pure, smiling, and 
happy, was hung over the picture of ‘‘ An Un- 
happy Family,” than which no picture was evet 


| designed and painted amidst greater wretched- 
a whole year he went every day to Pére la Chaise | 


ness. 





Juty 4, 1874.] HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ewma.—Tamise cloth of light quality made in a suit, 
and an extra polonaise of gray linen for very warm 
days, would be the best traveling dresses for a lady in 
mourning. 

Ienoramus.—The net alluded to is black Brussels 
net with round meshes, which you probably call lace. 

Breve Gruman.—Make the black silk with an ample 
basque and slight train. Trim with one or two pleated 
ruffles on the skirt, and put thread lace on the basque. 
Get gray cashmere or de bége for a polonaise to wear 
with the gray silk skirt. 

Mas. O. 8.—Children still wear lace caps, but in the 
cottage and Charlotte Corday shapes rather than the 
Normandy fashion. 

F. K.—Victoria lawn is the proper material. 
Make it by the blouse polonaise pattern sent you, and 
trim with one side-pleated ruffle a finger length deep, 
and make the pleats very small. You could for variety 
have also a white apron over-skirt with a belted basque 
made by your Henri Trois basque pattern, omitting 
the darts in front. Trim with Hamburg edging or a 
tucked gathered ruffle. 

Svpsoniser.—The engagement-ring is worn on the 
first finger of the left hand. 

M. M. M.—Get some darker poplin, such as chestnut 
brown, and make an over-skirt, sleeves, sash, and also 
ruffies for the lower skirt. 

Mus. M. G.—Amethyst rings are worn by ladies in 
mourning. 

Jvustixz.—As you can have but one best dress for 
spring and summer, you should get a summer silk 
dark enough to wear in the spring yet suitable to wear 
al! summer with white waists and a lace sacque. Get 
black and white or else brown and white silk, either 
striped or checked, Deep colors will suit you best, 
such as navy blue, ponceau, violet, and lemon-color, 
These are for neck-ties and flowers; but with your 
uncertain complexion you should confine yourself to 
quiet colors for dresses. 

Mus. J. J.—Patterns of the Girl's Wardrobe have 
been sent you. Make the lace-striped muslin with a 
loose sailor blouse and over-skirt, and trim with gath- 
ered ruffies of the material. Needle-work is too heavy 
for it, and lace would be too light. 

Ovp Jemima.—Why not use some solid blue cashmere 
for bands and pinked ruffles for trimming your blue 
plaid ? 

Miss B.—Your name sounds as if it were a corrup- 
tion of one of Dutch origin. 

A Country Covsrty.—Sashes are still made of half a 
width of silk, but are now hemmed on the sides, and 
their bias ends have fringe of silk knotted in them. 
High waists with long sleeves are worn under most 
thin dresses. The waist and lower skirt are alike. 
On dressy occasions in the house, low waists, especial- 
ly of colored silk dresses, are worn under net over 
dresses, A shirred flounce differs from a gathered 
flounce only in having three or four rows of gathers. 

Sunsortwer.—It is not customary to wear badges of 
mourning except for distinguished public men, as was 
done in the case of Mr. Lincoln.—Very large polka dots 
are not as fashionable as smaller ones. White suits 
will not be as stylishly worn as last year. The choice 
still lies between Victoria lawn, piqué, and barred 
muslins. 

T. W. S.—Tuck your linen chemisette, and embroider 
it. Cords shrink, and wear through the linen, For 
your pillow-shams have an embroidered initial or 
monogram in the centre, with tucks and a tucked ruf- 
fle around the edge. 





Many things go to the working of a perfect cameo 
—absolute certainty and vigor of handling by the art- 
ist, for in so small a compass mistakes can not be rec- 
tified, and the work must be done “‘all of a blow,” as 
the French say; a thorough artistic perception of the 
influence of color upon the effects of form; genius, in 
short, and training the most thorough. The artist 
who is to make a perfect cameo must possess all the 
knowledge he would require to enable him to plan a 
church as large as St. Peter's (we do not say to build, 
but to plan such a church, observe), or to compose a 
frieze like that of the Parthenon. With all this, his 
work will deceive and disappoint him, uniess he is 
able to command a faultless material to work in. And 
this, as Dogberry says, is “the effect of fortune.” To 
obtain one perfect onyx or sardonyx, the artist must 
often be able to throw away fifty only less than per- 
fect. Some of the first of the antique cameos, in point 
of design and execution—some even of those which 
have preserved to us the noble groups, else lost for 
ever, of the great Greek sculptors—are sadly minified 
in charm by the defects in the stone. The superb 
Hunsdon onyx of Lord Fitz Harding—that miracle 
of cinque-cento work—owes its high repute almost as 
much to the extraordinary perfection of the tricolored 
stone, as to the skill and power with which the fable 
of Andromeda has been represented thereon. 

The cameos of Starr & Manovs, at 22 John Street 
(up stairs), in this city, are peculiarly worthy of atten- 
tion and study in this respect. One representing the 
approach of the Magi to Bethlehem, in brown onyx, 
exquisitely shaded, would not suffer by a comparison 
with the Hunsdon sardonyx itself. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that it commanded a prize at each of 
the great exhibitions of London, Paris, and Vienna.— 
[Com.] 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


Sex Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. The 
blood being the source from which our systems 
ave built up arid from which we derive our men- 
tal as well as physical capabilities, how important 
that it should be kept pure. If it contains vile, 
festering poisons, all organic functions are weak- 
ened thereby. Settling upon important organs, 
as.the lungs, liver, or kidneys, the effect is most 
disastrous. Hence it behooves every one to 
keep their blood in a perfectly healthy condition, 
and more especially does this apply at this par- 
ticular season of the year than at any other. No 
matter what the exciting cause may be, the real 
cause of a large proportion of all diseases is bad 
blood. Now Dr. Prerce does not wish to place 
his Golden Medical Discovery in the catalogue 
of quack patent nostrums by recommending i it to 
cure every disease, nor does he so recommend it; ; 
on the contrary, there are hundreds of diseases 
that he acknowledges it will not cure; but what 
he does claim is this, that there is but one form 
of blood disease that it will not cure, and that 




















disease is cancer. He does not recommend his 
Discovery for that disease, yet he knows it to be 
the most searching blood cleanser yet discovered, 

and that it will free the blood and system of all 
other known blood poisons, be they animal, veg- 
etable, or mineral. The Golden. Discovery is 
warranted by him to cure the worst forms of 
Skin Diseases, as all forms of Blotches, Pimples 
and Eruptions, also all Glandular Swellings, and 
the worst form of Scrofulous and Ulcerated Sores 
of Neck, Legs, or other parts, and all Scrofulous 
Diseases of the Bones, as White Swellings, Fever 
Sores, Hip Joint and Spinal Diseases, all of which 
belong to Scrofulous diseases. 

CONFIRMED.—HIP JOINT DISEASE CURED. 

W. Grove Srattoy, Ia., July 14, 1872. 
Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: : 

Dear Sir,—My wife first became lame nine 
years ago. Swellings would appear and disap- 
pear on her hip, and she was gradually becoming 
reduced, and her whole system rotten with dis- 
ease. In 187la swelling broke on her hip, dis- 
charging large quantities, and since that time 
there are several openings. Have had five doc- 
tors at an expense of $125, who say nothing will 
do any good but a surgical operation. 

July 16th, 1873, he writes thus: My wife has 
certainly received a great benefit from the use of 
your Discovery, for she was not able to get off 
the bed and was not expected to live a week 
when she commenced using it, a year ago, She 
has been doing most of her work for over six 
months. Has used twenty bottles, and still using 
it. Her recovery is considered as almost a mir- 
acle, and we attribute it all to the use of your 
valuable medicine. | I can cheerfully recommend 
it as a blood purifier and strength restorer. 

J. M. ROBINSON. 











Coryixa Wuren.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be tr ansferred 
from the Sapplomtes with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.— A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 

Catarrh was cured by a’simple Indian Remedy. Her 

sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

free of gharees to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
_ MRS. M ; CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


YOUMANS' 


CELEBRATED HATS 


For Summer Wear. 
TLAviEs’ RavING FLATS IN VARIETY. 


719 and 1103 BROADWAY. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HAIR GOODS, 











JOSEPH’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth St., N. Y. 

In consequence of extensive alterations we have 
decided to sell our immense stock of Hair Goods, 
amounting to over $50,000, at prices UNHEARD OF 
in New York. 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 
No Crimped Hair. 

PRICE-LIST. 


LONG STEM. 


2s ounces. 

4 ounces 
PRICE-LIST. 

ALL LONG HAIR. 


Finest quality French Hair Switches, solid, NOT 
DYED. All Long Hair. 










20 inches....... 2} ounces.......4 inch stem....$3 50 
22 inches....... 8 ounces.......5 inch stem.... 5 00 
24 inches....... 33g ounces. . 6 inch stem.... 6 50 
26 inches....... 4 ounces.......8 inch stem.... 7 50 
28 inches....... 4 ounces......10 inch stem.... 9 50 


Goods sent C, O, D. by express, or on receipt of 
Post-Office Money-Order, or money in registe: let- 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of the country. 

__ Liberal Reduction made to the Wholesale Trade, 
> Brac KWOOD’s agic 
Dress Skirt Elevator. 
Wonderful invention; holds the 
dress out of the dirt while looping 
it fashionably. Lowers itself. i 
ain still giving away the magnijicent 
Chromo with each one. Sent by 
mail. Send 75c. and three stamps 
postage, and receive the Elevator 
and Chromo by return mail. Ad- 
dress Cumvton R. Brackwoop, 171 B’way. Box 1503. 
LACK WOOD'S Beautifal BEADED 
BELTS. Latest Styles; fine material; exqui- 

















| site beading, with Py ang ps buckle. All the rage. 


| Samples sent by mail 


‘or $2 00 and 3 stamps 


oBtage. 
| to any address, safely. Blackwood's Dress Skirt Ble. 
| vator, 75 cents and two stamps. Address CLINTON 





R. BLACKWOOD. —— Jesigner and Importer, 
171 Broadway, N. Y. Be x 1503, 





of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 
Re pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00, Finest French Lisle 

hread Gloves, 2 utton, S0c. ; 8-Button, 65c, ; 4-But- 
ton, T5c. pair. ‘An immense stock of Fine Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price-List and 
Elegant Fashion Plate sent Free te er 

to J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 Sth Ave.,N.¥ 


RENCH STAMPING | _PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and Sampl 
Mac. L, CENDRI RIED, 165 on: th Ave., N. ¥. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











LADIES, 





[Jury 4, 1874. 





DR.PIERCE'S 


ALT. EXT. y MEDICAL 
DIscovERY 


OLDEN 


cures all ce from the worst Serofula to 





a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver Com- 
laint. Six to J eweive bottles, warranted to cure 
1e worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening couch, 
— st irritation, on relieving soreness. So! d 
by all Druggists. BR. V. PEERCE, M. D., 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





A E’amous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success, The 
— gags tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 


ee WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and grand health- 
ful Stimulant, Invigorator, and Restorative acts like 
magic,rapidly ‘and permanently restoring the Health and 
Strength, and BULL LDING UP, INVIGORATING, and 
VITALIZING the entire Nervo ousand Physical Systems, 
For General Debility, prostration of the Vital Forces 

and Powers, Loss ot Nervous Power and Ener vy; 

Paralysis, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, Wake- 

fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want ot Blood, 

Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, Debility arising 

from Fevers or other illness, and Weakness of every 

description. 

This famous Vitalizing g Specific is a certain and im- 


mediate Care. 
TRY IT! TRY IT! TRY IT! 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared ouly by 
& CO., Chemists, 


WINCHESTER & 
36 John St., New York. 


Sold by all druggists. 

HER N 1. A.—The 
> Surgeon General, 
- Washington, has ar- 

ranged with — ELAS 
T one. 


PANY, 83 Broad- 
way, New York City, to 
furnish their TRUSS, as 
needed, to pensioners, sol- 
diers, &c. Worn with per- 
fect comfort until permanently cured. Trusses sent 
by mail. Circulur free. 


Warren Ward & Co,,| # 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby ts., New York. 

















SOLD BY ALL ‘DRUGGISTS. 


LTT By y sending me Tax CENTS, 
I Been: send you a 


Paper Pattern 


Of the wee) co Pine ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for LADIES’ WEAR. 

Send stamp for “‘ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal,” 
Ao GE . HY 
7 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


(sent mie 


| SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies — tly executed by 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44t . City. Send 
for circular containing reference 9 particulars (free). 

goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


NGLISH 






~ PRETTY FEET should 
be shod in ENGLISH 
CHANNEL Shoes, All 

ladies insist on having 
CHA & h F them. They show a dark 

line around the sole 
near the edge. They never wear ragged. They wear 
longer and cost no more. 








TRAVELING vuADE DELIGHTFUL. EYaR rkiventeD 

5 USING THE yo DU: ND VENTILATOR POR CAR WINDOWS ; 

EE’ ef DUST, ce. CINDERS, ée, 
ones: cov! CURBENT OF Aik, 
NEF AGENTS WANTED 


NTER- 
18 VERY NEAT. | 
Bla ea wpe ta8 ree sgrt wars erat 
HALE, | aaah. ea 80N 6th St. Phila. Pa. 
LL KINDS of PAIN and ACHES, Head- 
ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged Joints, Se rofulons Lumps—Cure guaranteed. 
Giles & Co, Liniment. Iodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Fifty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 


ADI E 8! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
potarat & Co, 808 Broadway. Send for circular, 














_=Fannie Brown < 
—< 





eee ee 
‘HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2Iist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Our long experience as importers of human hair 
and manufacturers of human hair goods havin 
brought us daily in connection with the most 





womi- 
nent dealers in France, Germany, and Great Britain 
enables us to offer to the ladies an article the standard 


of perfection, original in design, superior in quality 
and workmanship, and unsurpassed for elegance and 
beauty, at prices unheard of in New York hitherto. 

Ladies not being satisfied with their first choice are 
at liberty to exchange their goods again without ex- 
tra charge. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches, 50c. and upward. 

First quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed— 
24 inches long, 2 0z 2 
28 inches jong, ; = 
84 inches long, 

Finest qua 
long hair— 





The same, made of anne 
-——Brittany hair. 
Per ounce $2 


——Good quality hair.—, 
18 inches bes. 2 oz., $2 50 
22 inches long, 3 oz., $4 00 Per ounce. “ad 
26 inches long, 4 0z., $6 00 Per ounce........ . $8 15 
32 inches long, 5 oz., $9 00 Per ounce 
CURLS warranted naturally curly, 
and not Bolled and Baked, from $1 06 
to $20 0 
In curls our tte and assortment is unprecedented. 
NO EXTRA bee rd FOR EXTRA 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, 4 THE CHOICEST COLORS, at 25c., 
-, and $1 00 per yard. 
LADO Own HAIR ae OVER 
IN LATEST STYLE 
Goods sent C, 0, D. by express, or a receipt of 
Post-Office Money-Order, or money in registered let- 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of the country. 


= . Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort, & Style, 
-/\\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
\} ARTICLE of the kind ever 
\ made. Numerous Testimonials in 
44 its favor are being received from all 
parts of the United States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn, 

ARNOLD & BANNING, 


New Yorx Acents. 


mportant to Ladies.—Tnrough the 
am iberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we.are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can —— themselves and make a comfortable ——e 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on Stk co of postage 
stamp. Address J. — S M‘C 

543 Broadway, New York. 
on em 


ie @ 4 oO 
it i IVA “R fx 
That splendid New Field Game which crested such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, ¢ dng og prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $500, $1000 As this 
beautiful game can not be Fmd ony jn a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and = kay tion, free to any one, on application. 
LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. — 

































tw If you have them, 
send stamp for Circular 


to Maw, E. Mionor, Lock 


[ ORV \ Box 21, Washington, D.C. 
* Sole Agent for U.S. 


Lac hawls| 


Ot our importation, clearing out at a great sacrifice. 
A Handsome Mi-Llama Lace Shaw! or 
Sacque for $5 00. A Real Llama Lace Shawl 
or coe ets — - CoD and most desirable pat- 
tern, for $4 D., with privilege of examin- 
ation. ss TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 86 Eight! Ave., N. ¥. 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 

Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dress bre nn, 8 he perfora- 
ted Premium uckskin U Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. The Buckskin 
Supporter is strongly recom- 
mended for its many excellent qualities. Send for cir- 
culars. D.C, HALL & CO.,44 West Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brush and indelible ink, Se omy for50c. 
ulars FRE 


x OE i 
~ ig “s 9 J.F.Marsu &Co., 


\' cor. 2d and Dock 


ee ed Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TMPORTED Embroidered goods, p: paper r patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
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Important Sale of Dry Maude: at 
Retail. 


AT. MEWART & CO 


Are offering an IMMENSE PURCHASE of the latest 
and most elegant 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 


Composed in part of 1000 pieces All-wool Fine Fleece 


DRESS GOODS 


never before offered, adapted both by weight and soft 
texture for 


SUMMER AND FALL WEAR. 


The prices of these unparalleled bargains will be 
50c. per yard, their actual value being T5c. and 85c. 


300 PIECES MELANGE 
AMED’S-HAIR 


at 40c. per yard, good value 60c. 

420 PIECES FANCY 

- 4 AK thu 
‘ Yr ct 
SILKS, 

Black and White, and Grisaille Stripes, just received, 
at 90c., $1 00, and $1 25 per yard; extraordinary bar- 
gains. 

BLACK FAILLE SILKS at 75c. per yard upward. 


BLACK TAFFETAS SILKS, T5c., 90c., $1 00 per 
yard, specially adapted for Skirts for Grenadine dresses. 


7 ta as +\r mn hl 

BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 
Perfectly reliable, at 45c. and 50c. per yard. 

100 pieces BLACK GRENADINES, Jacquard 
Figures, only 124¥c. per yard. 

One case BLACK GRENADINES, all Silk, 
Broche Figures, 25c. and 35c. per yard; former value, 
50c. to T5c. 














FIVE HUNDRED CASES 


STANDARD PRINTS 


will be opened at Se. ; good value for 124¢c. 
They will also offer a large invoice of 


PARIS-MADE FANS 


some very beautifal, at prices full one-half the cost 
of importation. 





This immense offering has been deter- 
mined thus early to enable friends and cus- 
tomers previous to leaving for the country 
and those residing out of the city to secure 
the greatest bargains yet offered. 


Broadway, tth Ave. Ave., 9th &10th $ 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


deasaen corner "19th Street, N.Y. 
Dress G oods. 
PARIS NOVELTIES. 
ALGERINES, MEXICAINES, AND WHITE SATIN- 


STRIPE BAREGES, for Seaside Costumes. 


PARIS PRINTED JACONETS & ORGANDIES, 


GENTLEMEN'S & YOU TIM'S 
DEPARTMENT 
for Hosiery and Underwear, 


IN BALBRIGGAN, SILK, LISLE THREAD, AND 
MERINO. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS,& CUFFS 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 














FLANNEL TRAVELING SHIRTS, LINEN & SILK 
HDKFS., SCARFS, TIES, KID GLOVES, LISLE 
THREAD ANDYSILK GLOVES, &c., 

And ail other articles in this line 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICE 


LADIES’ MISSES.’ AND INFANTS’ 
FURNISHING | DEPARTMENT, 


Wedding ‘Syousseaux 
TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
Bays’ SUITS 

IN LINEN, DUCK, & CLOTH. 


HOSTERY & UNDERWEAR 


Of every description for LADIES & CHILDREN. 


SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS 
AND PARASOLS. 


MOUNTING DONE TO ORDER IN IVORY AND 
SILVER. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Replete with all the NOVELTIES suitable for LIGHT 
and DEEP BLACK. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19TH ST., N.Y. 











TELL 
pay 





We have just received a Caso of 
LACE SHAWLS 
From the Custom-House, which we shall offer at fully 
33 per cent. less than these goods have ever been sold 
at before. These Shawls are all of choice designs, and 
fine woven texture. 


Fine Real Llama Lace Shawls, at $8 50, $9 00, $10 00, 
$11 00, and $12 00. 

Very fine Real Llama Lace Shawls, at $15 00, $18 00, 
$20 00, $21 00. 

Extra fine Real ieee Lace Shawls, at $23 50, $25 00, 
$29 00, $33 00, $35 OF 

We call special - to our Extra Fine Llama 
Shawls, and can guarantee them to be worth from 
$45 00 to $60 00. 


FASHION CORSETS, 

Try our FASHION CORSETS, manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order in Europe, and warranted superior 
to all in perfection of finish, beauty of shape, and 
durability of wear. We quote our best letters. 

“Fashion A” Corset, woven, fine coutil, 36 bones, 
——— ed top, at $1 00. 

“Fashion E” Corset, woven, 124 bones, ~~ fan- 
stitched top and bottom, scalloped edge, at $2 06 

“Fashion F” Corset, woven, 80 wide bones toned 
bone to bone, silk fan- atite hed, top of hand embroid- 
ered scallop, the whole corset beautifully embroidered, 
offered at $2 25. 

“Fashion K” Corset, woven, 400 bones, elegantly 
fan-stitched with silk, embroidered top and bottom, 
at $3 75. 

“Fashion U” Corset, hand-made, of finest French 
coutil, 82 bones, with side-steels, silk fan -stitched, 
at $1 65; worth full $2 75. 

Try the Fashion Corsets, and you will never use any 
other. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

We call the attention of ladies to the following 
special bargains: 

Ladies’ V — Skirt, cluster of 9 tucks, Wamsutta 
muslin, at $1 10. 

Ladies’ W alking Skirt, 4 tucks, side plaiting 6 in. 
wide, beautifully ‘made, finest muslin, at $1 40. 

Ladies’ Walking Skirt, 2 clusters of 5 tucks each, 
broad needlework flounce 4 inches wide, finest muslin, 
at $2 10. 

Long Night-gowns, yoke beautifully tucked, needle- 
work front, neatly trimmed, good muslin, offered at 
$1 65. 

Long Night-dress, yoke, collar, and sleeves beautiful- 
ly tue ked, neat edge, good muslin, offered at $1 90. 

Beautiful Toilet Sacque, or short Night - dress, 
trimmed full length, with 2 insertions of embroidery 
and alternate tucking—collar and sleeves embroidered 
to match—offered at $1 75. 


LADIES GOING TO THE C¢ COUNTRY, and wishing 
to replenish their wardrobes, should certainly visit 
our UNDERGARMENT DEPARTMENT. We offer 
the largest selection of Ladies’ Fine Underwear in 
this country. 





A White Satin Fan, richly carved sticks, exquisitely 
painted, at $3 00; worth full $5 50. 

Rich Painted Fans, at 69c., 85c., $1 35, $2 00, $2 40, 
and up to $15 00. 





We send goods C. O. D. to any part of the country, 
allowing fall examination before acceptance. By en- 
closing money with order, Ladies will save time and 
return expressage. Always send check, draft, or 
Post-office order. 


For Prices of Real Laces, Black Silke and Alpacas, 
c., &c., send for full Descriptive Price-List, to 


EHRICH & CoO., 


287 AND 289 EIGHTH AVENU 4 N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven 1o Fit any Figure, and 
are jilted with the yreatest accuracy, #0 as to be 
justed by the most inexperienced. 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shouider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
DEMI- lng er AISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. y 
TIGHT. ‘FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Skirt “s 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN B: 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 





ud- 




















Printed Direc- | 


Long Walking Skirt..............cccseeeeee “ 47 | 


DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... * 
Ww ye ao CLOAK, with Cape and 
oe 

TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE- BRE ASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................ " 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with C ape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth ee 8 to 15 years old). mg 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OV ER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SKIRT wo 





Du cadenedseeovevesavecene 11 
ee TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
bccn niin ta SePAUibbes &Abesecoeteredencne 138 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... ale 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over- 
ee ea 17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. * 19 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT * 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. “ 22 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
NE WIT Ci 55. 045.66se0n Dag tatetaaccs chsdes * 93 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old). * 3 
PLAIN BASQUE. LONG APRON with SC ARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... ah. 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE Cc ENTS, Nir 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patierns separate ‘4 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & DROTIERS, New York. 





’ 


| with the year. 


| $52 $20 


HA RPER' S BAZAR. 





embraces all the most fashionable styles for all 


Pad 
Le wR SELF- SRASURE, 


co. Sons. $10, $15, $20. Surrs, $25, 330, $35, Sv JITS, $40, $50, <o S 
Lo vO stock for the present season is of unparalleled 





Self-Measure, of which thousands avail themselves, 
enables parties in all parts of the country to order direct from 
them, with the certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit Attainable. 


extent, 


Sf 


i P oecasions and occupations. 7 
va] 2 ws ORDERS to measure promptly executed + : e G 
= 3 : Pha Vo, at Moderate Prices. 2 e Me ~ > 
P sk og a a. Ses x 
Sa. 3 Sees % 
277-2 FREEMAN & BURR. :=::: 

£*¢ eo ; 2a aSE5? 
mL es CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, gS 5250 
6 E é ¥ & 138 and 140 Fulton St., New York. ey = - : 3 7 

=“ 6 

as &@ ? be} 

Zo ORDERS BY MAIL. Lo e5 

& FREEMAN & BURR’S NEW SYSTEM for om | 


Y 
y. 
#2 


atm samples of Goods, Illustrated Book of Fash- 


ions, and Prices Sent Free on application. 





GOODRICH'S 


Ponder yhoo cane a ga ? 
4a—- Price, Only One Dollar.-@& } 








EBVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 

205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
H. C. GOODRICH, {toa N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
, Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


i HEMMERS 








| Save Fifty y Dollars! 


¥ 
y THE NEW FLORENCE. 


7 PRICE, $20 below ) any other first-clase | 
: VALUE, $30 above ) Sewing-Machine. 


: SAVED, 850 by buying the Florence. 


v Every mac chine , warranted. 

1: Special terms to clubs and dealers. 

A Send for circulars to the 

y Florence S.-M. Co., Florence, Mass. ; 

- or, 39 Union Square, New York : 
o-— Sa ee ee — > 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 


Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- | 


scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authorify on all matters pertaining to fashion, We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, agd New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be “lected patterns of every 
description and of, every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On rece ipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Ladies’ Garment Suspender, 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
pending all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders. No buttons or sewing required, 
Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 
stamp. Liberal discount by the dozen 

Cc. 8. KINSEY, 
56 Summer Street, Boston. 





GS. 


Pat. Aug. 19, 1873. or Gross. 


HARPER’ 8 “MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 3 and ‘BAZAR, 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEx1.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subse riptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Nuinbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. » 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Drs 
pays ible to the order of Harper & Broviers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Trerus ror Apvertistne ty Hanrer’s WeEKLy AND 
Harpenr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekl) 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


per day at home. Ter 
Gro, Stinson & Co., 


ms fre Address 
Portls ml, Maine. 
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LAST CHANCE 


FOR 


| AN EASY FORTUNE! 


| FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


-| PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift - <= = $250,000 


One Grand Cash Gift <- += = 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift = = = 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 650,000 


One Grand Cash Gift - = = 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 





10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each, Yt 40,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 1 50, 000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each, 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 eae h; 100; 000 


100 Cash Gifts, 
240 Cash Gifts, 
500 Cash Gifts, 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 


1,000 each, 100. 000 
500 each, 120,000 
100 each, 50,000 

50 each, 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tic kets, - = = = $ 5000 
Halves <- - a - 25 00 
Fg we. or each c oupon = « 5 00 
1 Whole Vickets for - - 500 00 

22 1-2 Tickets for -<- - = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pusito Lisrary Butipre, Lovisvitie, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Robinson's Second-Cousin Sarah. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Georgiana M. Craik’s Miss Moore. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

My Mother and I. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Payn’s At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Anthony Trollope’s Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Benedict's John Worthington’s Name. 8vo, Paper, 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


A Tale for Girls 


$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 

Bulwer’s Parisians. Illustrated. 12mo, Qloth, $1 50; 


8vo, Paper, $1 00. 
Anthony Trollope’ s Phineas Redux. 
Paper, $1 25: Cloth, $1 75. 
The Blue Ribbon, By the 
* Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” 
Paper, 50 cents. 
Wilkie Collins’s Novels. 
Now ready: The 


Illustrated. Svo, 


Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
“Meta’s Faith,” &c. Svo, 


(Harper 
New Ma 


*s Library Edition.) 


gdalen.—The Woman in 





White.— Poor Miss Finch. Man and Wife.— The 
Dead Secret 3a Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armad wale. —Qnueen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50 each. Other volumes will be issued shortly. 


ew Harrer & Brorures will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on rece ipt 4 Sf the price. 


ow Harrer’s Caratoaur : mailed Sree on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage ste wang, 


& BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
WE EK°S DOINGS inWA yl STREET. 


Expla ains stock operations on small capital without 
risk. Tumbridge & Co., 2 Wall St.,N.Y. 


HARPER 


Copy sent free. 


to day. Addrows 





~The only Gar- 
Prin- 


Duplex Ventilated Garter.— 
ter recommended by the medical profession. 
cipal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Auntiz. “ What is Nellie’s Nose for?” 
Auntie. “And what is Nellie’s Mouth for?” 


Auntie. “And what are Nellie’s Ears for?” 


FACETIZ. 

TuERE are young men, says a contemporary, who 
can not hold a skein of yarn for their mothers without 
wincing, but who will hold one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of a neighboring family for the best part 
of the evening with a patience and docility that are 
certainly phenomenal. 

a 


TIPS FOR TENDER CONSCIENCES. 


1. When you tell your servant to say that you “ are 
not a tome,” you merely request him to assert that you 
are nota book. If his assurances to this effect induce 
visitors to believe that you are “ not at home,” you are 
not answerable for the ayer 

2. When you say to Mary Smith, “‘That song you 
sung was charming !” you really mean that it was so— 
when sung by Anne Other. 

8. When you say to an unwelcome acquaintance 
who has been away, “ My dear fellow, I am so glad to 
see you're back!” you only make a statement equiva- 
lent to saying to him, “ I’m rejoiced to see your back.” 

> 


A tract distributor, in his visitations of families in 

a populous district, came upon an Irishman who ap- 

red to be devoutly reading a Bible, which he was 

Roldin upside down. On being asked what he was 

doing, he answered,-‘‘Och, thin, I’m jist readin’ the 
history ov Wallace an’ Bruce an’ thim patriarchs.” 








INNOCENT HINT. 


NELui& (doudt{ully). ‘To Smell with.” 
NELLIE (cautiously). ““To Eat with.” 
NELLIE (confidently). “ Ear-tings !” 


Sixpson. “ Brown has failed.” 

Jones. “‘ Has he, indeed? . Well, I’m glad of it. He’s 
worked hard for a good many years, and it’s time he 
began to lay off and take things easy. I suppose he 
will set up a carriage now, won't he ?” 

—_—_——_—~—_—- 


Chicago has.a female sexton, and they charge her 
wath reserving all the best graves for young men. 


a. BOP 

“Talk about the severe mental labor of men !” says 
Bertha. ‘It. takes more hard study to discover the 
front of a new opring hat than it would to win a case 
in the Supreme Court against a railroad.” 


oe 

“ Dried tongue,” was the answer which a minister, 
just going out to “‘exchange,” gave to some one who 
asked him what he had in his carpet-bag, which con- 
tained seven sermons. 

— 

A bright little five-year-old was looking through a 
picture-book the other night, when she sudden) 
paused, gazed eagerly into her mother’s face, and, 
while there shone in her eyes the light of a wisdom 
— her years, said— We have forgotten what she 
said. 

——_—_—~——— 

The old superstitious notion that weenie weep 

has been exploded by the scientists; but it i pretty 


generally acknowled, that sailors have repeated], 
seen whales’ blabbowe™ sh 
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THE CASE OF A GREAT MANY. 


Wise Op Birp on Stump (¢o those on fence). “ Boys, do you know that for a long time I have believed that 
we are the Victims of Imposition, and will continue so unless some one of us has Pluck enough to Investigate.” 
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It is now asserted that a side window in a stable 
makes the horse's eye weak on that.side; a window 
in front hurts his eyes by the glare; a window behind 
him makes him squint-eyéd ; a window on a diagonal 
line makes him shy when he is going ; a stable with- 
out a window makes him blind. Truly farming is a 
fearful and wonderful pursuit. 


Oooo 

Ratuare narp.—raterfamilias (who believes in the 
employment of women) writes to ask why young wom- 
en should be kept out of the pulpit while there are so 
many old ones let in. 


a 

Lavy Visrror.” “* My dear, do you know if your mam- 
ma is engaged ?” 

ITTLE GIR. oF THE Penton, ‘* Engaged ? 


ia 


why, she’s married ! 


—_>—— 
ANY SENSIBLE PARENT TO ANY TERRIBLE 
CHILD. 


Bless you, 


Terrie Carp. “ What is matter ?” 
Senstsce Parent. “ Never mind.” 
Terrie Curtv. “ What is mind ?” 
Sensisie Parent. “ No matter.” 


——_—————_ 
A Bap Pre-ruinence.—What is there beats a good 
wife ?—A bad husband. 


oot 

At the Grand Hotel, Paris, lately, a lady, rather ex- 
cited, hastened down to the _ Srenting some ” and 
asked hurriedly of one of those small, ght-clad boys 
who are on duty in that precinct, ‘‘ Have you the small- 
pox in the house ?” 

The boy, who “ perfectly understands English,” re- 
pom “No; but we expect it every minute, and when 
t arrives I will send it up to the chamber of madame.” 
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OUR FAIR KU-KLUX. 


A poet recently sent a song entitled What shall my 
Love wear? to an_editor. he latter regarded the 
question hag & in its moral aspect, and sat down and 
wrote a kind but firm article recommending her to 


wear clothes. 
~~ 


A young lady will sail in the next steamer from Bos- 
ton for Europe who doesn’t expect to marry a noble- 
man; another one who isn't going to Italy to study 


music, 
——————_———__—_ 


The Moderator of a certain Presbytery in Scotland is 
a to have said to a candidate for the ministry, 
who had left broom-making : ‘‘ My young friend, the 
Presbytery believes that all men should glorify God 
ip some way; some by preaching, some by making 
brooms, and that you are one who should make the 


brooms.” 
————~» 


An Irishwoman, at a loss for a word, went into a 
chemist’s, and looking much puzzled, said she had 
come for medicine, the name had slipped her memory 
*“intirely,” but sounded like *‘ Paddy in the garret.” 
The druggist, being anxious for a sale, tried to think 
what it could be, and hit upon paregoric. “ Indade, 
thin, that’s it,” said she, and obtaining the medicine, 
went oe delighted that she had come so near the 
right wo! 





The excuse of a young lady to her minister, who 
caught her napping, was, *‘ Don’t you think ladies had 
better be fast asleep than fast awake ?” 

_—_— > e 

Now that the word “‘hymeneal” is so commonly used 
in reference to weddings, it is suggested that births be 
headed “ crymeneal,” and deaths “‘ diemeneal.” 
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‘* What, Daisy, not asleep yet?” 
“ Thinking of what?” 
“How much a year it costs the 





“No; I’ve been Thinkin’.” 


Man in the Moon to keep his Gas burnin’ all Night.” 

















